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mISTORY -<AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
SESSION: 1:93:1-1932. 

pated: 


10th November, 1931. 


In Museum Building, College Square. 


PRESDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Davin E. Lowry, J.P. 
(MAYA, TOLTEC, AND AZTEC MEXICO.” 
[ Abstract. | 


Lecture on Mexico—its early civilizations, its conquest 
by the Spaniards under Cortes, with a resumé of its history 
down to modern times, especially enlarging on two attempts 
during that history in the last century to introduce and 
found an empire on soil which is much more suitable for 
a republic. 

It was through Cortes and hig conquisidores that the 
horse was first introduced into America, and it was largely 
owing to the fear of the unknown animal and its human rider 
that Cortes won his victories over the warlike Aztecs. 

The Mayan race had occupied the northern part of 
South America, Central America, and the southern part 
of North America. 

From Peru in South America to Mexico in North 
America, traces of those early people still exist, and for 
Antiquaries there 1s no part of America so full of interest 
as Mexico, Guatamala, and British Honduras, where for 
unknown centuries there flourished a great civilization whose 
language is lost and whose monuments in stone alone pro- 
claim their greatness in art and in science. 


David E. Lowry on 


bo 


Egypt, Greece and Crete immortalised their times and 
civilizations with sculptures and buildings executed during 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, but no civilization in the Old — 
World immortalized itself as has the Maya in the New 
World with sculptures executed by artists whose only tools 
were of stone. 

They built pyramids, almost equalling those of Egypt 
in size ; they erected temples and palaces on scientific prin- 
ciples, and they carved gigantic stelee or monoliths in bas 
reliefs and in alto-relievo with an artistry that compels 
admiration to-day, when we remember that the architects 
and artists had not yet arrived at a knowledge of metal. 

Amidst the ruins of forgotten cities we find tools made 
of obsidian and greenstone—knives, chisels, adzes and axes, 
showing signs of wear and some of the chisels with marks of 
successive “orindings until they were no longer of use and 
had been cast aside. 

Not only have their carvings been executed in the native 
hard limestone of the district, but they also executed beauti- 
ful elaborate designs in Jade and Jadeite, stones of such 
hardness that we can only marvel at their skill and wonder 
as to their methods. 

Many of the Mayan temples, and all of their stele, are 
engraved with pictographs and hieroglyphs in a language 
now lost, but fortunately the notation of the glyphic or 
pictograph writing in connection with dates has been pre- 
served through the writings of early historians educated by 
the Spanish conquerors. 

In Spanish times there were great libraries of native 
codices written or painted on their own special paper, works 
of art which the Spanish clerey condemned to the fire as 
works of the devil. 

Bishop Landa, the first Mexican bishop, collected a vast 
number, and, as an auto da fe, consigned them to the 
flames. 

We have not yet discovered a Rosetta stone to trans- 
late the carved stones of the past, but some day a 
Champollier, a Hincks, or a Flinders Petrie may del Rene the 
world with a wealth of historical literature, the language of 
which is to-day a dead letter. 

Where did the Mayas come from? This is a question 
that has engaged the attention of Enelish, American, 
Spanish and German savants. 
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Le Plongeon gave a life long study to the question, 
resulting in his firm belief that the Central America was 
the original cradle of the human race and that by way of 
the lost continent of Atlantis and its islands early man 
found his way to Africa, Europe and Asia. 

Lord Kingsborough, lavish of his time and his money, 
published a great work in 9 ponderous volumes to prove that 
the early inhabitants of Mexico were the lost ten tribes of 
Israel; modern research has not confirmed his theory with 
regard to American journeyings of that Semitic race. 

Arnold and Frost in 1908 were the first to suggest an 
Eastern origin, with sea borne wanderings from group to 
eroup amongst the islands in the Pacific. 


A great migration from the Indian Archzpelago similar 
to that of the Polynesians, venturing thousands of miles 
till they reached the western coast of Central America. <A 
theory supported by archeological scientists from England, 
Mexico, Spain, and Germany, who have studied the culture 
and the great buildings of the early Mayan colonies. 


The North American archeologists are, as a rule, in 
favour of claiming the early civilizations of Central America 
as Native American and as purely indigeneous to the soil. 


The lecturer quoted from celebrated authorities, past 
and present, in favour of the immigration theory, and a 
great number of interesting lantern slides were shown of 
the Mayan ruins, with similar architectural features from 
the Dagobas and ruins of Java and Ceylon. 


The lecturer also illustrated, by many views of TOdeun 
Mexico, rides through the foothills of Orizabo, Tarpon 
fishing on the Panuco river. Studies of hats and serapes. 


Modern races of Mexico compared with features shown 
on the sculptured walls of Copan, Chichen Itza, Palenque 
and Teothuacan. 


Interesting objects including a historical royal flag of 
the Emperor Iturbidi. Knives and weapons of obsidian. 
Maya carvings were exhibited by the lecturer; collected by 
him in Mexico. 

Of special interest were the lantern slides illustrating 
the excavations of the Pyramid of the Sun at Teothuacan, 
where an expedition under the Mexican Government had 
1,000 men at work, the photographs having been taken by 
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the lecturer when the guest of the Mexican Manieter ot 
Archeology at San Juan. 


Beautifully carved obsidian knives used for human 
sacrifice were discovered at Teothuacan, with edge as keen 
as a carving knife. 

These were the knives with which the deadly incision 
was made when the heart was extracted and, while still 
beating, was held up to the gaze of thousands collected 
round the pyramid of sacrifice. 

British Honduras, a Crown Colony, holds within its 
boundaries many relics of Mayan, antiquity; its buried cities 
have not received in the past the attention of British 
archeologists to which they are entitled. 


The climate is trying and the insect pests are all- 
devouring, but many explorers—Mexic: in, South American, 
North American and German—have braved the dangers and 
discomforts, and added to our knowledge of that interesting 
country. | 


It is to be hoped that some time this country will wake 
up to the fact that our sole possession in Central Americ: 
contains a wealth of possibilities only awaiting the careful 
investigations of HKneglish archeologists on a ‘much larger 
scale than has been undertaken in the past. 


8th December, 1932. 
Mie 1), (1h). (ect e Pech eai in the chair. 
W. ARrHon Fry. 
“ ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY IN SOUTH AMERICA.” 


[ Abstract. ] 

It is quite well known to the members of this Society, 
and especially to the members of the Archeological Section, 
that in the Americas, from a period beyond our knowledge, 
there have lived races of mankind ‘of whom the only 
evidences are in the ruins of their temples, palaces and 
habitations. Who and what the people were, and of their 
history, nothing is known. It is, so far as can be seen, 
an undiscoverable-past and is, as Knock so aptly puts it in 
the title of one of his books, ““ The Secret of the Pacific,’ 
probably never to be divulged. 


From the geological evidence of the conformation of 
the land being changed since that period of early habitation, 
there has arisen that theory of the peopling of these 
continents by migration from the Far East, the main argu- 
ment in support of it being that similarities of structure 
and, ornament betoken racial affinity. Another theory, 
running side by side with native legend, declares for an 
indigenous population, but which theory is the correct one 
present information in no way determines. In discussion 
of racial origins, however, no one has attempted, except in 
a tentative way, to carry his migratory theory across that 
broad line of demarcation that seems to eut the southern 
continent away from the central and northerly zones. 


In South America are many evidences of very remote 
eras, structures of different styles and periods indicating 
that probably for thousands of years one community atter 
another had come to power, that each had progressed 
towards a certain stage of civilisation, and then been swept 
away again by barbarian hordes ; and the story of the Incas, 
the subject of this address, is just that story OL une: | vast 
repeating itself within present knowledge. Of the Gals 
of these unknown ages, attention may be drawn to a few 
that possess very different characteristics of periods before 
‘Incan story commences, 
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At Tiahuanaco, in Bolivia, close to what has been a 
large temple and near some giant figures carved in stone, 
is a great Monolithic doorway. The central figure is under- 
stood to represent the Sun-god; the meaning of the sceptres 
he carries is not known, but the kneeling figures on each 
side carry similar sceptres, those with human heads carry 
sceptres such as the god holds in his right hand, while that 
in his left hand is carried by the figures with Condors’ 
heads. The general idea seems to be that the central figure 
is God of man and of animal life. 


Of a later date, and in a more conventional manner, the 
Sun-god igs seen again in the lower portion of the Chavin 
stone. He has lost some of the symbolism of the 
Tiahuanaco god, or if he has taken on new symbolism there 
is no key to interpret it. 


Of an earlier date than either of these ig that great 
fortress of Sacsahuaman, at Cuzco. It is a Cyclopean 
structure of three great walls 12 to 25ft. high, facing that 
side of the hill which was open to attack. It has been 
stated that this is an Incan structure ; the statement is quite 
wrong. The Incas found it much as it is at the present 
time and adapted it for their own use. 


In that very dry coastal region of Peru is the Huaca 
del Sol, a structure of sun-dried bricks, which there last 
as long as stone. ‘To show the value of some of the theories 
of racial origin, it has been attempted to connect the 
builders with Egypt, simply from the pyramidal form of 
this Huaea. 


Perhaps the most important centre for study of that 
Megalithic period is the Sierra district of Lake Titicaca, 
where there must have existed, at one time, a much larger 
population than the district could now possibly support. “As 
geologists state that the whole great chain of the Andes is, 
comparatively, quite modern, the presumption is that the 
whole plateau of the Cordillera, in some great upheaval of 
the land, has been raised thousands of feet higher than 
its former level. : 


On some ruins, evidence of a former civilisation, at 
the most northerly end of Lake Titicaca, the Incas raised 
a temple to their Sun-god. 


Romance and Tragedy in South America i 


Although an impenetrable mist enshrouds the older 
civilisations, and further back than the building of this 
temple, the same obscurity hangs over Incan Story, yet, 
even if only in myth and legend, that building gives a start- 
ing place for some connected account of these people who 
became rulerg of so great an Empire. 


Remnants of that Inca settlement and houses of 
religion are still to be seen on the Holy Isle and on the 
shores of the Lake; and that high rocky mass, associated 
with the name of Manco Ccapac, entirely covered in the 
days of the Empire with sheets of purest gold, still remains 
the most sacred spot in all Peru, even to-day no Peruvian 
will pass it without reverence and that peculiar homage 
which is the last remnant of Inca tradition. 


The myth of the rock of Manco is that on it the boy 
Manco first appeared, clad in spiendid robes and with a 
diadem of gold that caught the rays of the sun upon its 
first uprising. Appearing each morning upon the rock, the 
daily increasing crowd of natives gazed with wonder upon 
the glittering figure offering homage to the great luminary, 
a wonder that was turned to reverent awe when they were 
told by his mother that the boy was the veritable child of 
their great benefactor and father, the Sun. Thereafter he 
received the honour due to his divine birth, and, grown to 
manhood, was hailed as the God-given chieftain of all the 
Inca people. 


The myth continues with an account of the Inca 
migration to Cuzco, the incidents of which are exactly the 
same as in another legend concerning a locality up to a 
few years ago hidden from our knowledge. It was there 
that:—In ages long ago, in a land with deep gorges of 
rushing rivers hemming it in, were eleven lineages under 


their tribal leaders. Necessity compelled a migration to 
more fertile lands where their increasing numbers could be 
better supported. In leaving their old home the chiefs 


of the tribes passed out through the side toccos, or windows, 
of the Tavern of the Dawn, while through the central 
window went four august personages, brothers all, bearing 
the title of Ayar, the name of their ancient kings, chief of 
whom was Manco, the princely. To Manco a golden staff 

had been given by their father, the Sun, with which to test 
the richness of the soil they went in search of; where the 
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staff would sink its whole length into the ground, there was 
to be their final resting place. Travelling slowly, even 
staying to sow and reap, “with Manco as sole lord, they came 
to where a creat fortress (Sacsahuaman) built long since ~ 
and deserted, frowned down upon them from a mount 
separated from the hills on either side by deep ravines, 
down which two rivers came. ‘There the looked for land 
was found, their father, the Sun, evidenced his approval of 
it, and there Manco founded Cuzco, the capital city of the 
Empire 

The date of Manco Ceapac’s reign is unknown, but in 
these legends we find that small basis of historical fact that 
enables us to perceive the greatness of the man Manco and 
the indelible impress of his mind in the direction of the policy 
and in the laws that governed his people till the day of their 
destruction. 


The plateau of Titicaca is now bitterly cold and 
inhospitable, perhaps becoming so later than the first Inca 
settlement; the site of the Tavern of the Dawn could not 
support any large number of people; and it is little wonder 
that the old-time Incas should seek more fertile lands 
where they had freedom of growth. The two places that 
claim the mystic coming of Manco to his kingdom are far 
apart, and it seems at any rate probable that two tribal 
communities, one from each place, journeying with the same 
object in view, had met at Cuzco, which lies about half way 
between, and had there so united that the only remaining 
division was this slight disagreement.as to the place of their 
origin, 


Established at Cuzco, Manco’s policy of expansion, and 
ultimate development into a sreat ruling power, was adopted 
by each successive Inea. Fach reign 1s marked by some 
ereat war expedition, sooner or later, always victorious; or, 
through the terror inspired by warlike preparation, the peace- 
ful submission of some neighbouring tribe. S50, as Inca 
succeeded Inea, Inca territory grew, until in 1582 it became 
practically the whole habitable portion of western S. 
America; it may have been even more extended, but it is 
definitely known that if extended from the 2nd °N. of the 
Equator to the 87th ° S., about 2,700 miles in leneth but 
nowhere much exceeding 400 miles in width, It embraced 
the present states of Feuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 
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The great watershed of the Andean range, attracting to 
itself. all the moisture, leaves the coastline of these 
Dominions a bare and arid desert where rain never falls, 
or so seldom that the word “’ never ’’ is practically correct. 
In Lord Ernest Hamilton’s book, * Forty Years On,’’ there 
is a reference to this scarcity of rain, | He says:—'’ We 
were fortunate enough to be favoured with the only shower 
of rain which Lima had enjoyed for seventy years. For five 
minutes if rained solid tropical rain. The terror-stricken 
inhabitants thought the end of the worid had come.’’ 


From the coastal desert the Andes rise somewhat 
abruptly. The range consists of two distinct chains, that 
on the Pacific side being the Cordillera, which cannot be 
crossed in Peru at a less height than 14,600 ft., and its peaks 
rise to 16,500 ft. It is on these heights, cold, barren and 
desolate, that Lake Titicaca is found, with its waters 12,508 
ft. above sea level. The chainof the Andes rises yet higher, 
its peaks soaring upwards to 25,250 ft., never yet trodden 
by the foot of man and clothed in perpetual snow. 
Between the two chains are transverse connections, and shut 
in by these are valleys, sometimes of immense extent, shel- 
tered by the surrounding hills and having a temperate 
climate. It was in one of these valleys, that of the river 
basin of the Ucayli, that the Incas founded their capital 
city. 


From the hills to the desert, in the same latitudes, 
there are great changes in the climate, from cold rarefied 
ar to tropical heat, and in pockets between the hills as 
they descend, are watered vales of exquisite beauty. Markham 
says of one of these valleys that “‘ the wide world might 
be searched without finding a rival in enchanting beauty.’’ 


: The tribes subject to the Inca found difficulty in 
accommodating themselves to these rapid changes of 
climate. Yet the dominant Inca seemed able to endure 
all these changes, to send his armies anywhere, and to leave 
behind him a small settlement to carry on the government 
in his name. 


The rulers of this great territory have behind them a 
long list of legendary heroes and kings, but it is perhaps 
advisable to regard them as entirely mythical and come 
down to that succession of Incas of whom a little is 
known :— 
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Yneas: Meaning of attributes. 

1 Manco Ceapac. Ccapac: Rich in all virtues: 
princely. : 

2 Simchi Rocca. Sinchi: Valiant. 

8 Lloque Yupanqui. Lloque: Left-handed. 

Yupanqui: A term  fre- 

quently used as 
meaning August, 
Noble. 

4 Mayta Ceapac. Mayta: Bridge-builder. 

5 Ccapac Yupanqui. 

6 Rocca. 

7 Yahuar Huaccac. Yahuar: He who weeps blood. 

8 Uira Ceocha. Uira Ceocha: The Sun-god. 


Uira: Depository of all 
things. Ceocha (lake): 


Profundity. 
9 Pachacutec. Pachacutec ; He who overturns 
or changes the world. 
10 Tupac Yupanqui. Tupac: He who shines. 
li Huayna Ceapac. Huayna: The Boy King. 
12 Huascar. Huascar; A-Chiain. © 


The laws and fiseal regulations, though added to under 
successive Incas, were in ane main Mianico = Communistic 
laws. Hach Inca ruled with absolute despotism. It was 
perhaps because of that concentration of power that the 
Incan Empire was the only really succe vessful Communistic 
state the world hag ever seen. 


There was no condition of unemployment ; idleness was 
not permitted; every man, woman and child had to work 
for the community, and the community fed and clothed and 
housed the individual, attending to that individual’s needs, 
whether child, adult, or in old age, in sickness or in health, 
according to official settlement of what those needs were. 
If, however, the modern Communist would study life under 
the Inca regime, and study the cumulative evidence of all 
the old writers concerning that Communistic life, it is pos- 
sible he would not be quite so ardent in the pursuit of his 
ideals. 

In such a state it was, of course, necessary that the 
ruling Inca should be conversant with the minutest details 
of all civil and state atfairs, or be able to refer any question 
to his keepers of the records. These records were kept by 
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means unknown elsewhere. ‘To the Inca the art of writing 
was unknown, yet by the system of the Quipus those ideas 
that western peoples present by different combinations of 
the letters of their alphabets were expressed by them in 
different combinations of variously coloured woollen threads. 
There is a portion of a Quipu in ie Belfast Museum. It 
is perhaps the most interesting, as it is certainly the most 
puzzling, of the many valued relics of old Peru there, for 
within those intricately knotted threads there is undoubtedly 
some record or message that cannot be interpreted. The 
numerals have been decoded, but there is no clue to the 
remainder. 


There are only a few fragments of these Quipus now 
- left, for the priests of Spain, in their stupid fanatical zeal, 
destroyed all they could find, as they had just previously 
destroyed the picture writings of the Aztecs and the manu- 
scripts of the Moors, regarding them as symbols of a 
“ pestilent religion ’’ to be extirpated with that religion. 


There was a special order of Keepers of the Quipus, and 
there are several instances of messages being sent from one 
end of the kingdom to the other that were as easily read 
by these Keepers and as readily understood as a modern 
letter would be 


Rapid despatch of a Quipu message was ensured by 
relays of runners along the royal roads, their system of 
delivery constituting a regular post: al service long before any 
such svstem was thought of in Europe. 


In many another way, too, these people, although 
lagging behind in some directions, showed themselves as 
being, in other directions, in advance of ourselves at that 
period; and, though it is difficult to gauge the exact degree 
of their civilisation, they had attained a civilised code of life 
that, it was admitted by some of the Spaniards, put them 
to shame. 


Their religion was pure and spiritugl and of stately 
ceremonial , and their prayers show that beyond and above 
their Sun- ‘god that had a vision of the Creator, greater 
knowledge of whom they earnestly desired, as instanced in 
this extract from a hymn:—*‘ Lord of the Universe; Might 
I behold Thee, Might I know Thee, Might I understand 
Thee; O, look down upon me, For Thou knowest me,’”’ 
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They took great delight in music, poetry and the 
drama. : : 

Their medicinal knowledge was considerable, and, 
taking into account the tools they had to work with, their 
progress in surgery was remarkable. 


In their agriculture much ingenuity was displayed in 
their use of every square yard of arable land, even building 
down the mountain-sides supporting walls for little garden 
plots. Their method of irrigation ensured that even 
in the most difficult situations their crops could be grown. 
It was engineering skill of the highest order, shown again 
in the laying of their roads, which, still excite. wonder among 
engineers: . their skill and ingenuity was all the more remark. 
able because they had no iron for tools, were dependent 
upon an alloy of copper and tin, nor had they any of the 
mechanical aids that the modern engineer thinks essential. 


Two great roads ran from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, which had stretched out year by year ag district 
after district was subjected. They were built primarily and 
of political necessity, as the Romang built theirs, for the 
ee transit of the milit: ary service. Along them at every 
5 miles were the postal stations and at every 12 miles or so 
were resting places for the Inca and his following and 
barracks for his soldiers. On scme commanding height, 
too, were placed seats from which the Inca, leading his 
armies, could view the progress of his troops through the 

valleys below. 


The roads have been broken by earthquakes and 
neglected since Inca days, but stili remain in part to show 
what once they were. 


So with their buildings, showing only sometimes what 
once they were. Spain destroyed their temples, razed their 
palaces to the ground, save where they left a basement for 
their own rebuilding; yet these fragmentary walls, still 
remaining, now stand solid and strong where later Spanish 
structures have crumbled into ruin. They show that their 
style of architecture had not developed far beyond that of 
mere shelter from the elements, yet their buildings possess a 
distinguishing feature in the very accurate fitment of their 
large and often irregularly shaped stones. No mortar was 
used, and though rough-hewn outside or inside the joining 
of their stones was perfect, 
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''The roofing of all their buildings, great or small, was 
of thatch, in successive layers of reed-like grass and animal 
skins. There is one example remaining just as the Incas 
built it. The roof is known to have been untouched for 
over 500 years and is still water-tight. 

A great amount of information concerning costume and 
customs, tools and implements, religious ceremonial and the 
daily life of the people has been given to the world by the 
discovery of a manuscript in the “Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen. Jt was found as recently as 1908, it is copiously 
illustrated, and as it contains the author’s own experience 
of the atrocities committed by Spain it is surprising that it 
escaped destruction at the hands of the Spaniards, and also 
that it has now been found in such an unexpected quarter. 
The manuscript is by Huaman Poma de Ayala, an Incan 
of pure blood, w hose mother was a daughter of the Inca 
Tupac. Markham describes this still unpublished manu- 
script as being ‘* without exception the most remarkable 
as well as the most interesting production of native genius 
that has come down to our time.’’. The drawings in it 
show many interesting phases of Incan life, costume 
and modes of dressing the hair, with tribal distinctions ; 
ornaments; the chuspa, or bag, for carrying coca leaves; 
the Quipu; one of the royal palaces and imsignia of 
the Inca; method of weaving and portrait of Huascar. 

Huasear’s name is the last on the lst of -Incas 
Atahuallpa’s name is not included, because he was not 
legitimately born to the royal station. Huascar and 
Atahuallpa were the last great players in this tragedy of 


Peru. Atahuallpa treacherously killed his half brother, 

Huascar, and against all the Incarial laws mounted the 
’ to) 

throne. It was he whom Spain found as reigning Inea. 


His sovereignty was too brief for us to know more of 
him than that he held no promise of the statesmanship of 
his predecessors. 


Graven stone. tablets in the American Museum of 
Natural History shew the war equipment of the Inca, and, 
what was common to all ranks, a thickly quilted tunic of 
cotton. These tablets are a symbolic presentment of rapid 
movement. The figures are repetitions of the same Inca. 
His rapid march is indicated by the llauta and chuspa being 
blown backwards and his royal roads enable him quickly 
to pass over mountain and deep gorge, and, cheered on by 
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birds of good omen, he at length launches his attack on the 
enemy, undeterred by the heavy blocks of stone thrown by 
the hostile force. The rank and file of the army were armed. 
with bows and arrows, spears, darts and slings, in the use 
of which they were singularly proficient. 

The materials of their cloths for dress and household 
use were cotton, which grew plentifully along the coastal 


belt, and the fleeces of the Hama and ‘vicufa. Spinning 
and making of the cloth and the fashioning into garments 
were usually done by the women. Design of their cloth 


for dress and hangings, where it is purely Inean, is dis- 
tinguishable by the use of the spear-head, adaptations of 
that form edging their lines and- enclosures. The pelican, 
humerous along ‘the coastal belt, was aiso used ias a motif 
by the tribes of the coast and sometimes by the Incas in 
conjunction with the spear-head, The designs varied 
according to the locality of the producing tribe, occasionally 
being seen as altogether distinct from Incan work. 


Of all things left by the Incas and the tribes under their 
control, by far the most numerous are examples of their 
pottery. The pottery of the Incas is frail and crumbly, 
while that of the tribes, notably from the great pottery 
district round Truxillo, is well made and durable. The 
Incas confined themselves to plain articles of use; some 
of the tribes gave full rein to their inventive faculties and 
present in very varied form much information regarding 
costume, industries, burial customs, tribal distinctions, the 
flora and fauna of the country and objects of worship. 
Glazing was unknown, and the potters’ wheel had not been 
discovered, Their vessels were built up in separate sections, 
joined before firing, and the marks of the joins removed 
by rubbing. 


Some Incan pottery was found in Machu Picchu, much 
broken but skilfully repaired and now in the American 
Museum; it is the earliest known example of the Incan 
potters’ work. 

Machu Picchu, where these examples were found by 
Professor Bingham, is the legendary home of the Incas, 
spoken of in the myth of Tampu Tocco or of the Tavern 
of the Dawn. This old home of the race was to all the 
Inca people a holy city. The Spaniards, anxious to find it, 
were told it was anywhere but where it is, and no torture 
inflicted by them revealed its position. From the time 
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of the Conquest it was deserted, its gorgeous decorations 
hidden, no man knows where; and then kindly nature, to 
help these poor people to keep their secret, clothed it with 
dense forest growth. From that day of its abandonment no 
foot had trodden its streets till Professor Hiram Bingham 
entered in 1911, crowning his other achievements by the 
discovery of this long- hidden city. 


Machu Picchu is essentially a ‘‘ City of Refuge.’’ It 
has pre-eminently that distinguishing feature of “all early 
Inea settlements—difficulty of Approach. It is perched upon 
a mountain-top in the most inaccessible section of the 
Urubamba River. To the right is the mountain of Machu 
Picchu, to the left Huaina Picchu, and the city lies between 
these two peaks. It is naturally defended upon three sides 
by precipices, often falling 1,000 ft. sheer. Upon that side 
facing the continued spur of the mountain which was open 
to attack strong walls, as outer and inner defences, were 
built straight across the ridge from one precipitous side to 
the other, with a deep dry moat between. The outer defensive 
wall had, as the inner wall also had, one gateway only, 
protected by the salient angle of the projecting wall, from 
which a shower of stones could be hurled upon the heads 
of an attacking force, and inside each wall were found piles 
of ammunition, large stones for throwing and small stones for 
use in slings. 


Some indication of the city itself could be seen when 
the larger growths of trees had been removed, but it was 
not until after four months’ hard work that Professor 
Bingham was able to gain any adequate idea of the value 
of his discovery. - Gradually there were bought to view the 
larger Temple, with its sacred Plaza; a beautifully built 
circular Tower of Observation; the cual Square of the 
City, with, from it, a stairway leading to the Sacred Hill, 
_whereon was a smaller Temple, prob: ably built long before the 
other; and close to it, the Intihuatana Stone, or oe the place 
to which the sun is tied.’’ _° .Further, and perhaps most 
important iag connecting the city with the myth, was the 
finding of the three-windowed Tavern of the Dawn and the 
Clan Enclosures. 

Machu Picchu is almost an assemblage of small villages. 
Tt is divided into ward or clan groups. Each group had 
from ten to twelve houses, surrounded by a high wall, with 
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one gateway only. No other town or city was so divided, 
and that fact of clan groups, the presence of the three- 
windowed building, combined with several obscure references 
in Manuscripts now made clear, all seem to prove that this 
is the city of their legend, w hich speaks of eleven lineages, 
cramped for room, setting ‘out to find more fer tile lands. 


The system of closing their gates was ingenious and, 
one may suppose, very effective. The lintel was furnished 
with a stone ring cut in different ways, sometimes cut from 
a separate stone and locked behind the lintel, sometimes left 
as part of the lintel itself. At the sides stone cylinders 
were let into the wall, either separate and cupped by the 
upper and lower stones, or, more generally, the cylinder 
formed part of one stone and was cupped by the other; in 
one case some ambitious stone-cutter had left the cylinder, 
as he cut round and behind it, a constituent portion of the 
one block. To these cylinders and ringstone a hardwood 
gate was fastened by throngs or strong cords, and, though 
it cannot be said definitely that the g gates were so seer, 
it is more than probable that this was the method. 


Gates, rafters, thatch and all woodwork have succumbed 
to the attacks of insect life; only the walls remain, but these 
walls show a feature of their building that is not repeated 
elsewhere in their later towns. Their later buildings all 
have domed roofs springing from horizontal walls; in Machu 
Picchu, however, there is, quite commonly, the gabled wall, 
carrying rafters over which was laid their thatched roof, the 
gables having projections from the wall that once bore the 
rafters and the stone rings to which they were tied. 


The outward finish of their walls varies, supposedly, 
according to the purpose or importance of the buildings, but 
the jomings and fitting of their stones is always that of very 
careful workmanship and for the most part of that inter- 
locking system that must have been adopted as some assist- 
ance in saving their buildings during earthquake shocks that 


are so common there. 


The eastern wall of the larger temple shows their dealing 
with very different sizes of granite blocks. Like the altar 
inside the temple, the basic stone is very large; measuring 
13 ft. 6 ins. in length and 8 ft. in height. 
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As may be imagined from the position of the city, stair- 
Ways were not uncommon, some with a stream of water 
trickling down and dropping with the steps. Over 100 
stairways are there, some with 150 steps and some where 
53 to 12 steps have been cut from a monolith. 


Under the circular tower and beneath what Bingham 
considers to have been a sacred stone a cave was found. 
Similar caves were found under similar stones in all the clan 
enclosures. Nothing was found in them; there is no evidence 
of what they were for. 


Burial caves, their entrances often blocked by fallen 
stones or vegetable growth, were not easy to find. They 
occurred in places from just beneath the city, down the hill 
slopes to almost the bed of the river. In one that goes 
backwards about 90 ft. from the face of the cliff were found 
skeletal remains, pottery, bronze tools and ornaments, a 
bronze pin with a miniature humming-bird forming the head, 
a llama’s head and neck ag the female of a lenite: and a 
bronze of an Incan boy lying on his stomach, his heels in 
the air, playing a large fish at the end of a little bronze rope. 
These are evidently “ot a period nearing their abandonment 
of the eity, but there were also found various stone imple- 
ments of an age thought to be that of the building of the 


place. 


It is very improbable that the- veil obscuring Incan 
history will ever be raised further than in giving a view of 
this mountain home of theirs, but as it is only of recent years 
that any really scientific exploration of Peru has been under- 

taken and as it is also only recently that several valuable 
manuscripts concerning the Incas have been found we must 
not deny the possibility of future discoveries piercing a little 

further through the veil and linking up these people of 
Machu Picchu with what may have been a still older 
domination. There is some indication of former greatness 
in their mythology. - Brom the title of their city, ““ The 
place of temporary abode,’’ it may be conjectured that it 
formed a resting-place and a refuge for the remnants of some 
great power by some means almost destroyed, and that it 
was the memory of their former ereatness that fired their 
ambition to again assume that dominance that had been 
theirs. . At any rate it is not too improbable a supposition 
to account for their long line of legendary kings before Manco, 
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and for that steady march to Empire that was carried out 
on such a maintained policy of expansion. 


One aspect of Incan life cannot be omitted from the 
story of this now extinct race—their mining and their use 
of the precious metals. In all innocence of its value to other 
eyes, wealth that seemed.to Spain as beyond the dreams of 
avarice was lavishly displaved. Their temples and palaces 
seemed one mass of gold and silver and precious stones, 
even in their gardens flowers and shrubs sparkled and 
gleamed; and in their household utensils and adornments 
of their dwellings and persons wonders of metallurgic art 
that we are told have never even been attempted by any 
other nation were plentiful. 


It must always be remembered that to the Inca these 
riches were valueless; their gold was not a medium of 
exchange. In that land was no buying or selling or barter 
of any kind, and they had no standard of value as commonly 
understood. Its only value to them was in the beauty of 
the craftsmanship and in the colour of the material and that 
in the reflected rays of hight they saw their material as 
favoured by their gods. 

When the purpose of the Spanish invasion was known 
and that it was the lure of their gold that brought those 
barbarians to their shores, all that it was possible to hide 
before those devils took possession was hidden, and very 
inany large and beautiful decorations that we know to have 
existed were so successfully hidden that no man knows to 
this day where they are. ; 

Of their masterpieces of the craft none remain, even 
those that were sent to the Court of Spain as examples 
and which can be read of in the Court Chronicles, shared the 
fate of those in Peru. They were only. valued for their 
weight in metal and were melted into bars... The few 
specimens still extant are from burial caves. There are gold 
drinking cups or beakers, some bearing portraits of Incas 
and some quite plain; beakers somewhat similar in silver; 
armlets of gold, worn on the forearm and sometimes used 
to confine the wide sleeves of the tunic; small bosses and 
decorations ; and quaint little ornaments. 

Nine years ago some treasure-hunters set fire, perhaps 
accidental ly, to the vegetation where they were encamped. 
The fire burned for eight hours, and in a fall of earth caused 
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by the fire some golden objects were found, perhaps the best 
find” of the last century. There were four discs, 
whether plates or breast ornaments is not known, they are 
unique and there is nothing to indicate their use; plume- 
shaped objects worn in head-dresses; some curved gold 
sheets, to be worn suspended below the neck, which show 
alternating strips of light and dark gold, united by an 
unknown process; and two globular vessels, still divided 
centrally. The vessels present problems. If, as the spout 
shows, they were to hold liquids, why is the top not joined 
to the base? In their incomplete stage, were they hurriedly 
burried to avoid seizure by Spain? Again, these are the 
only examples known of exact replicas, either in pottery or 
metal. Were the makers adopting a new method of mass 
production? And once again the query arises—who were 
the makers? The shape is that of Chimbote, but the orna- 
ment is pure Inean. Were Incan goldsmiths adopting 
distinctive shapes of some of their subject tribes? Upon 
present information no answer can be given to these 
questions that arise. 

Metallic ore was gained not by deep mining but by 
surface scratching from round Caxamarca, Potosi, and again 
N. of Guzco, and on the hills for many miles round. the 
capital were to be seen the small and primitive smelting 
furnaces. 


Nearly all the towns of western South America have 
something to contribute towards Incan story. To the north 
lies Las Esmeraldas where, when first seen by the Spaniards, 
the children were playing with great emeralds as though 
with pebbles from the shore. From that first sight of 
wealth the Spaniards were not long in bringing ruin to the 
Empire. It was a fear foretold by the Inca Huayna, who, 
dving, was gifted with prophecy and told his nobles that 
‘a strange race, on strange beasts, would come to conquer 
our land and be lords of it.”’ 


Not many years after Huayna’s death, and when the 
usurper Atahuallpa was upon the Incarial throne, the 
Spanish adventurers were desolating the newly-discovered 
continent of America; with unbridled license they had com- 
pleted their conquest of Mexico and their destruction of the 
Aztecs, and were in occupation of the central zone’ of 
Panama. From there their eves turned towards that land 
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where they were told existed a nation fabulously rich in gold 
and silver and precious stones, and Pizarro and his com- 
panions, journeying southw ard, after much difficulty at 
length reached their goal, that land of wealth. There they 
reaped a rich harvest for themselves and for the Emperor, 
Charles V of Spain; and incidentally, so it seemed to the 
Spaniards in their lust for gold, ruthlessly and with atrocious 
barbaric cruelty utterly destroyed a race of people in many 
ways much more civilised than themselves. Invading that 
country went a strong party of men respecting no law of 
God or man, most of them clad in complete mail, armed 
with powder and ball and the latest Kuropean machines of 
war, descending like a scourge upon a people armed only 
with such primitive weapons as have been described. 


What must those first meetings between the Incas and 
the Spaniards have been like when neither party could 
possibly understand the speech of the other and any 
negotiations must have been conducted by signs. There is 
also to be noted the repellant hypocrisy of Spain’s excuse 
for wholesale butchery of these people, that when offered 
the Bible to read the Inca rejected it and that the people 
would not abandon their false gods and accept the Christian 
faith. 


It was in Las Esmeraldas that Pizarro landed in 1532. 
His atrocities began there. Making his way down through 
Quito, slaughtering as the went, he reached Geen. 
There he found the Inca with his hosts drawn up in battle 
array, ready to dispute hig passage. ‘Ihe Inca, his nobles 
and leflen: of the army were somehow indeed to meet 
Pizarro for friendly conference. ‘They entered the town 
unarmed, when, at a signal from that arch-devil, the priest 
Valverde, a massacre of thousands took place. 


In the midst of his slain the Inca was-taken prisoner 
and held to ransom, but when an amount of gold probably 
never seen in one place before or since had been brought in 
by his people and the Spaniards thought the supply 
exhausted the Inca was offered his choice ‘of death, either 
to be burnt at the stake or, by reverencing the Cross, the 
more merciful end by strangulation. He chose the latter, 
and, with the Cross of Christ held before him by Valverde, 
he died. 
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In the killing of the Inca and their leaders the spirit 
of the people was broken and despairing apathy possessed 
their souls. The story of their extermination continues with 
atrocities almost unparalleled in any age of license. These 
poor people were put up as targets for practice with the 
fusil, they were hunted with dogs for sport, and, to force 
confession of the hiding places of gold, the most hideous 
tortures that could not have been improved upon by all the 
fiends of Hell were inflicted. Priests and friars also bore 
their share in the persecution; they held numberless Auto- 
da-Fe’s and committed crimes in the name of Holy Mother 
Church that were equal to those of the laymen. Great 
numbers of the natives were sent to labour in the mines; 
they were replaced every six months, for under the brutality 
of their treatment only one-sixth roaned alive, and these, 
crippled and broken in health, crawled home only to die. 


So, under Spanish rule, the native population, not 
eradually but very quickly, passed onward into the pleasant 
gardens of their gods. One last revolt against their 
inhuman treatment and their leader, the last Inca of whom 
the story tells, in the great square of Cuzco, his limbs bound 
to four horses, was torn asunder. 


Long years have elapsed since the Incas, from their state 
of pomp and ¢ glory, were so suddenly plunged into adversity. 
They very name is now but a memory, but to the student 
of the world’s history, the days of power, the period of 
sufferings and extermination of this noble people, must excite 
attention and pity and reflections upon comparative 
civilisations. 
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10th March, 1932. 


Mr. David E. Lowry, J.P., President, in the Chair. 


Henry Morris. 


“SOME WESTERN PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS 
IN IRELAND.” 


There are many points of similarity between counties 
Louth and Sligo. Seen on the map they appear to be nestling 
in the armpits of our little island. Each consists of a small 
coastal shelf of flat fertile land, with a hinterland of hill 
country in the case of Louth and of mountain ranges in the 
case of Sligo. Through each runs a great highway connecting 
Ulster with the rest of Ireland. The intervening country 
in ancient times was well-nigh impassable, so that Breifne 
is mentioned in an old Irish triad as one of three impassable 
places in Ireland, and Breifne extends from almost the 
borders of Co. Louth right across to Co. Sligo. Hundreds 
of lakes, large and small, with bogs, swamps, woods, and 
mountains all contribute to give Breifne this character. So 
that in ancient times all intercourse between Ulster and 
the rest of Ireland was carried on via Dundalk or via Sligo. 


Important events naturally happen more frequently along 
sreat highways than in more remote and less frequented 
places, and this is one of the reasons why Co. Louth and 
Co. Sligo are teeming with places of historic and prehistoric 
interest. 


It may be said that since the recording of history began 
hardly any great drama of Irish history has occurred without 
having some part of it staged in Co. Louth—Queen Maeve 
at Cooley, Cuchulainn at Ardee, Cormac MacArt at 
Crionna, Murtough of the Leather Cloaks and the Danes 
also at Ardee, Bruce at Faughart, ONeill and Essex at 
Aclint, Cromwell at Drogheda, and James and William at 
Oldbridge. 
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Since the rise of Tara and Dublin as political centres 
the weight of power and government has been on the eastern 
side of the island, so that the recorded historic events in 
Co Sligo are less important and less spectacular than those 
in Co. Louth. 

But if Shgo pales compared to Louth in the historic 
period, the reverse of this is what we find when we carry 
our researches back into the misty twilight of legend, and 
into the still darker night of the ages of bronze and stone. 
Most of the early Irish legends are intimately connected with 
Co. Sligo, such as those of the Lady Ceasair, Parthalon 
Nemed, the Firbolgs, and Tuatha de Danann. These legends 
tell of mighty battles where early races of invaders struggled 
for supremacy in this island, and of some of these races 
being almost wiped out in these grim contests. One of the 
things that warn us that these old legends cannot be dis- 
missed as fanciful creations is the fact that the districts 
where the legends allege that big events happened are 
studded to this day with a wealth of ancient monuments, un- 
rivalled in this respect by any other part of the country. 
Surely these monuments were erected by no sparse or 
ephemeral population. The size and plentifulness of these 
monuments suggest if not a teeming, at least a reasonably 
full population. The sharp contrast in their types suggests 
a succession of different races through a long series of 
centuries, 


We can first divide these monuments into two broad 
classes, namely, those of the living and those of the dead. 
To the first class belong the stone cashel, the Celtic ring- 
fort, the Norman mote, the medieval keep, and other 
structures erected by a people for their habitation and pro- 
tection during life. The second class comprises all the 
varied types of structures made to house the mortal remains 
of the dead. In this-lecture only the second class will be 
dealt with. : 


The first class is numerous in Co. Sligo, and the grim 
strength of some of the fortresses, even in (how last stages 
of dilapidation, shows us that life was no easy day-dream in 
those far-off centuries. 


But in this, as in almost every other country, the most 
‘Impressive and enduring monuments man has left behind 
him are the tombs for. the dead, revealing everywhere a 
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yearning for some memento less perishable than the handful 
of ashes of which he is composed. The great man carves 
his name in history, and the clown carves his on the bark 
of a tree, but in both cases the instinct is the same. This 
straming ‘after immortality in every age and in every clime 
should convince the atheist that man feels, and has always 
felt, that he was created for something more than this brief 
life and the oblivion of the tomb. ‘I care not,’ said our 
own Cuchulainn, “‘if I live but a night and a day, only that 
my name and my deeds be remembered in future ages. ”’ 


In portraying the monuments of Shgo and adjoining 
areas I do not propose to show a number of unrelated 
examples. Too much of this has been done with little 
resultant scientific fruit. In our archeological journals, and 
in such compilations as Borlase’s, hundreds of monuments 
are noted, sometimes loosely and sometimes carefully 
described, sometimes illustrated, and more generally not, 
but if we ask ourselves what we know of our ancestors as 
a result of all this archelogical labour we must admit the 
results are lamentably and disproportionately small. 


The time has arrived, in my opinion, when correlation, 
classification, and a summing-up of our knowledge should be 
attempted, and in this lecture I propose making a small 
tentative beginning in this direction. 


Without pinning myself to exact figures T believe that 
about ninety per cent. of the sepulchral monuments of the 
west of Ireland, especially in the North Corinacht area, 
belong to five categories, each of which I will now illustrate 
and describe. 


T.—The Stone Circle surrounding a Dolmen. (See Fig. 
1). These are found all over western Europe, but the 
densest collection in any Huropean country once existed on 
the slopes of Knocknarea mountain at a place called 
Carrowmore, near Sligo. About a hundred years ago as 
many as 85 of these were found within about a Square mile, 
but the educated ignorance of the nineteenth century has 
eleared them all away except about 20 which still remain, 
all more or less imperfect. Apart from the dolmen within 
the circle the simple dolmen is not nearly as plentiful in 
Sligo as you have it here in Antrim and Down. But there 
ig one very fine specimen at Carrickglass (see Fig. 2), one 
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of the-most impressive I have seen anywhere in Ireland, but 
being somewhat out of the way it is rarely visited by 
strangers. 

Il. — The Stone Cairn. These also are fairly 
common everywhere, but they are relatively more 
plentiful in Co. Shgo than elsewhere in the northern half 
of Ireland. JI cannot speak for the south. More than 
30 of them still survive on mountain tops and on high 
elevations, such as ““ Mesgan Meave’’ on Knocknarea. 
About twenty years ago several of these Co. Sligo cairns 
were carefully and scientifically explored, and they were 
found to contain cruciform chambers exactly like those of 
Shabh na Cailighe and New Grange in Co. Meath. This 
shows us that a race which biied | their dead in this type 
of chambered cairn once extended from Sligo to the banks 
of the Boyne. But we have in Co. Sligo at least one 
splendid specimen of cairn on low ground, and ag it is 
still almost intact I hope it will reveal some valuable 
secrets when it is scientifically explored. (Fig. 38.) In 
the modern vulgar view it is simply a heap of stones, and 
the townland is called ‘‘ Heapstown,’’ but its old Irish name 
was Carn an Oll-thriallaigh, which means ‘‘the carn of the 
great traveller.’ The tradition as to who this great traveller 
was has unfortunately been lost. 


_ T1.—The Dumha or Earthen Tumulus. (Fig. 4.) The 
third type is somewhat like the latter, but has certain 
essential points of difference. It ig a conical mound con- 
structed of stone, but covered on the outside with a coating 
of earth. This coating may be worn on the top, so as not 
to be more than a foot in thickness, but near the bottom 
of the mound it may be three or more feet thick. Exteriorly, 
however, the monument appears as if composed entirely 
of clay. Unlike the cairn it is never found ‘on mountain 
summits, nor on wild heathy elevations. Its usual site is 
the summit of a low cultivated hill. It is plentiful all over 
the rich or cultivated parts of County Sligo and is absent 
in mountainous, poor or boggy areas. ‘There are twenty-two 
of these in Co. Shgo, ten in Co. Roscommon, six in Co. 
Mayo, and five in Co. Leitrim. A remarkable thing is that 
sometimes three are found together on one hill-top, a central 
large one and two smaller ones. I know five such instances, 
two in Co. Sligo and one in each of the other counties 

T have mentioned. This type of tumulus is still called im 
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both Sligo and Roscommon by the old Irish name dumha 
(pronounced doo-a), meaning a grave-mound. Now I know 
Ulster well, and not one specimen of this type exists to 
my knowledge in Counties Donegal, Fermanagh, Derry, 
Tyrone, Monaghan, or Armagh. I am not sure if some 
of the hill-top mounds in Antrim and Down, such as Rath- 
inullen in. Co. Down, may not belong to this class. Those 
in Antrim and Down may, on the other hand, be all Norman 
motes. It is no credit to Irish archeology that if a stranger 
asked us for. information about this type of monument we 
could tell him almost nothing. Sensible of this, I explored 
two of these, with the negative result that, unlike the bare 
stone cairn, they were found not to contain chambers. In 
one I found on the ground level a deposit of ashes covering 
thirty or forty square feet, and nine inches deep in the 
middle. In each of them there was a secondary interment, 
but so near the surface that they had already been rifled 
and only the stone slabs remained. 


IV.—The fourth type of monument is one to which I 
will give the tentative name “© The Gapped-partition 
Grave. (ides, Its essential features are a long, 
narrow, rectangular chamber formed of flags set on edge, 
and divided into two or more sections by a gapped partition. 
All this was roofed or covered by large flags, and the whole 
enveloped in a cairn of small stones. At one end of this 
chambered grave was a circular or oval chamber, also formed 
of standing stones, but all my investigations have gone to 
show that this round chamber was never enveloped in a 
cairn. It has been suggested that it may have been roofed 
with wood, but it would take the keenest scientific explora- 
tion to either prove or disprove this theory. The rectangular 
chamber always opens into the oval one by a doorway 
spanned by a lintel, while the extreme or outer end of the 
rectangular chamber is always closed by an immense flag. 
This is the simple type, but it assumes many complex forms. 
The commonest complex form has gapped rectangular 
chambers at each end ‘oi the oval chamber. -Vig. 6 shows 
the plan of one of this class at Ballyglass, near Ballycastle, 
Co. Mayo. The shaded stones are those in situ, while 
those merely outlined no longer occupy their original place. 
The best known example of thie kind of monument is that 
in the Deerpark, near Sligo. Here not alone are there parti- 
tioned chambers at either end of the oval, but those at the 
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eastern end are duplicated, having two parallel lines of such 
chambers. It has often been said and written that this monu- 
ment is unique, and that there is nothing with which it can be 
compared except Stonehenge. All this is hopelessly wrong. 
Having been enclosed within a gentleman’s demense for 
almost two hundred years it is somewhat better preserved 
than most surviving exainples of this type, but it is neither 
the largest nor the most elaborate. I have personal know- 
ledge of twenty-six monuments of this class, nine being in 
Co. Shgo, three each in Cos. Leitrim, Mayo and Monaghan, 
two in Armagh, two in Co. Donegal, and one each in Cos. 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Antrim and Meath. ‘The graves at 
each end of the oval are found at Creevykeel, Co. Sligo, and 
Ballyglass, Co. Mayo. The duplicated graves at one end 
is repeated at Cloghanmore, Co. Donegal, and the lentils 
are still in situ -at Ballyglass, and Tonydarragh in Co. 
Fermanagh. Only one lentil now remains in Leac Con 
Mic Rois—-which is the Irish name of the monument in 
the Deerpark—though eight years ago there were three in 
position, but two have in ‘the interval: been wantonly thrown 
down. Usually the axis of the graves is in line with the 
major axis of the oval, but in one case in Co. Sligo, Gort na 
Leaca, the major axis of the oval is transverse to that of the 
graves. The most complicated one I have seen, while at 
the same time one of the most ruined, is Creevykeel, Co. 
Sligo. Wood-Martin entirely missed this interesting 
monument, though it is beside the main or trunk road from 
Shgo to Bundoran. Fig. 7 represents what may be a sub- 
type of this class, that is, two of the simple type placed 
back to back with their oval chambers (?) at the extremities. 
The oval chamber in such cases is usually incomplete, the 
most I have seen remaining being a semi-circle, and rarely 
even that much.! But naturally the oval, if it ever existed 
here in full, would, being at the extremities of the monu- 
ment, suffer the oreatest destruction. On the other hand 
this may be a variety of the ‘‘ Horned ’’ monument found 
in Britain and elsewhere. But whichever it is it has a 
very Close affinity to the Gapped-partition class. 

V.—tThe fifth and last class is that usually called the 
' Wedge-shaped Grave,’’ as it has already been recognised 
as. a distinct individual type of monument. A better 


1. At Carbad, near Rathfran, Co. Mayo, there is a monument 
of this type in which at least one of the oval or circular chambers was 
originally complete, as is clear from the portion remaining. 
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name, perhaps, would be the Grave of the Four Parallels, 
inasmuch as the most distinctive feature of what usually 
remains of it is four lines of stones or flags laid on edge, 
and more or less parallel. The space between the middle 
two of these was presumably the place of interment, but 
this is never divided into sections as in the last class. How- 
ever, it resembles the last class in having been roofed over 
originally with great flags, in being closed at one end, and 
in having open portals crossed by a lintel at the other end, 
and the whole being enveloped in a cairn of stones. The 
two outer lines of flags simply appear to have been a revet- 
ment for the cairn. Another big difference between it and 
class four is that the lintelled doorway does not open out 
into a chamber of any sort. The lintelled end is always 
the higher, and the stones steadily decrease in height 
towards the other end. This tempted Borlase to suggest 
that many of our existing dolmens were merely the surviving 
lintelled end of these four-parallel or wedge-shaped graves. 
But in this he is in error. One can always pass right 
through under the lintel of this kind of grave, but in a 
dolmen the supporting stones, where undisturbed, nearly 
always form a chamber, so that one cannot pass through 
under the cap-stone. Fitzgerald concludes that this type 
is characteristic of Co. Cork, though he remarks they are 
also found in Co. Sligo. The fact is they appear to be 
more common in Co. Sligo, taking the size of the county 
into account, than in Co. Cork. I know of nine in Co. Sligo, 
While Borlase describes (or figures) only five in Co, Cork, 
two in Co. Clare, two in Co. Tyrone, and one in Co. Cavan. 
Figs. 8 and 9 show the plan and elevation of a monument 
of this type at Drumeliff, Co. Sligo. Two of the roofing 
flags are still in position. The dots on the plan show, of 
course, the original lines of the monument. This is probably 
the Sidhean of Drumeliff mentioned in the Dean of hLis- 
more’s book, compiled in Scotland in the 14th century.* 

In the Deerpark and in Wardhouse, near Bundoran, this 
type is found in juxtaposition to graves of the gapped- 
partition type, which raises the question: Were they con- 
temporary with the latter, or earlier or later? The prob- 
abilities are that they were not contemporary. Sir Flinders 
Petrie has shown, with examples from Palestine, that once: 
a place gets the reputation of being a sanctuary that reputa- 
tion clings to if no matter how the races who become 


*p.p. 54, 55, 77 M‘Lauchlan edn. Edinburgh, 1862: 
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possessed of it, or the religions they profess, may change. 
Such would appear to have been the case here. First one 
race buried and performed religious rites at these sites. <A 
subsequent race, with different rites and modes of sepulture, 
chose this place for a cemetery also, simply because it 
already had the reputation of being a sanctuary. 

In conclusion I would remark that we want a regular 
survey of the sepulchral monuments in the whole of 
Ireland, classified exactly according to type. A separate 
map should then be prepared for each type, showing its 
distribution, which would reveal to us how far the people 
of that type of grave had spread themselves over the country. 
Some types as I have shown will be found confined to certain 
districts, others distributed generally. And all this should 
be done with one eye on Western European archeology, so 
as to learn whence came the race who used each kind of 
sepulture, and, if possible, the order or succession in which 
they came. Were this done the field of prehistory would 
not be one for wild and fanciful speculations, such as it has 
been in the past. IT am delighted to hear that a 
beginning of such a survey is being made in Northern 
Ireland, and I hope your characteristic pertinacity will 
carry it to a successful conclusion. And the sooner this 
is done the better, as, despite all our up-to-date education, 
these monuments are disappearing steadily. The feeling of 
mystery and respect which these monuments inspired in 
former generations no longer exists, not because the mystery 
has been cleared up, for it has not, but somehow the cos- 
mopolitan spirit engendered by newspapers, wireless, 
aviation and quick travel has destroyed that sense of 
reverence for the past which generations less sophisticated 
than our own undoubtedly possessed. A monument has 
much greater chances of being spared among a simple, 
primitive people with a narrow horizon than among those 
whose material civilisation is much higher. In the Bally- 
glass monument, amidst a poor Irish-speaking population, 
hardly a stone has been touched since Caesar Otway sketched 
it a hundred years ago, while in the Deerpark monument, 
during the past eight years, two of the heavy lintels have 
been thrown down within three miles of the cultured (?) 
town of Sligo. I found this to be the general law every- 
where. Hence the urgent need of a scientific survey ot 
these monuments before it is too late, 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of Shareholders and Members was 
held in the Old Museum Building on Thursday, 27th October, 
1£932,ab 3.30 p.m. 


Mr. David E. Lowry, J.P., President, occupied. the 
chair, and among those present were Mrs. L. C. Hodgson, 
Miss Gaffikin, Dr. 5. W. Allworthy, the Very Rev. W.. P. 
Carmody, Messrs. -Alex. Davison, FARS-A-L; °° J: 
Elliott, Godfrey Ferouson,'J:.P.., FR EBA, LC. Hodgson, 
M.A. , ee in awlor, M. A, M. 1, lise Robert A. Mitchell, 
plo BEC. Montgomery, Dr. 8. Simms. B.Sc., Prof. 
We Thomson Flynn, D.Sc., Prof. Gregg Wilson, M.A., 
Desc.  W..B: Burrowes (Hon. Treasurer) and A. Deane 
(Hon. re 

Apologies for inability to attend the meeting were 
eee from Sir Richard ee Prof... W.-B. Morton, 
Mr. F. Adens Heron and Mr. W. M. Crawford. 

ihe Hon. Secretary eee that the meeting had been 
advertised in the local papers and read the notice convening 
the meeting which had been sent to Shareholders and 
Members. 


The Chairman-called upon the Hon. Secretary to read 
the Couneil’s report for the year just closing. 


REPORT, 1931-32. 


While useful work has been done, your Council cannot 
report a year of special activity in the Society’s Proceedings 
and regret that there has been a slight falling off in member- 
ship, caused by resignation and dei ith, amounting to eight, 
leaving on the roll 22D shareholders and members. If every 
member would undertake to secure one new member it 
would strengthen the Society considerably. Belfast, with 
a population of some 415,000, should support a local Society 
such as ours, which is now entering upon its 112th Session. 


OBITUARY. 


Your Council records with regret the death, on, the 
15th December, 1931, of an old shareholder—Professor 
James A, Windsay, “MUA M.D, -F.R-C.P.. Professor 
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Lindsay joined the Society in 1887 and was President from 
1911-15. He was also Chairman of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Linenhall Library and of the Methodist College. 
He was a man of wide culture and contributed in a material 
degree to the fame of Queen’s University, where he was 
Professor of Medicine, succeeding Dr. Cuming in 1899. His 
gentleness of manner and kindly disposition won for him 
many friends. 


MEETINGS. 


Six general meetings of the Society have been held and 
some interesting subjects were dealt with. Members 
expressed their views more freely than formerly, but the 
attendances: have not been so good as the Council would 
like to see. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SECTION. 


The Archeological Section has brought before its 
members a series of practical papers, and the. Section is able 
to report the completion of its work at Bun-na-Mairegie Friary 
and its transfer to the Government of N.J. as a “National 
Monument. 


The amount required for the excavation work was 
subseribed privately; this was largely due to the efforts of 
the Section’s Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. C. Lawlor. 


FELD WorRK. 


An important step has been made whereby students 
taking Archeology at Queen’s University can co-operate in 
excavation work with the Section, under the supervision 
of the Lecturer in Archeology, Mr. Oliver Davies. With 
this new arrangement, work has been already carried out at 
Goward, near Castlewellan, and the results will be recorded 
in the Society’s Proceedings. A full report of the work 
accomplished by the Section during the year will be 
submitted at the Annual Meeting of the Section. 


SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Lawlor, as representing the Society on the Ancient 
Monuments Advisory Committee, called attention to the 
Arms and Armour which, at one time, existed in Carrick- 
fergus Castle. He acid negotiations with the War Office 
and H.M. Office of Works, with the result that a collection 
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ot Arms and Armour suitable for inclusion in such a fortress 
will be sent for exhibition there, through the Ministry of 
Finance. 


The specimens of Archeological interest which have 
been secured during the dredging operations of the Bann 
have been deposited in the Municipal Museum, on loan, 
from the Ministry of Finance, while the relics found at 
Dunluce Castle are now exhibited in the old house opposite 
the entrance to the Castle. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 


The Conversazione which was held in the Municipal 
Museum and Art Gallery so recently as the 17th inst. was 
considered an unqualified success, with an attendance of 
over 200 members and their friends. The Society was 
honoured by the presence of His Grace the Governor and 
the Duchess of Abercorn, and they both showed a great deal 
of interest in the Society’s work. On the proposal of Sir 
Richard Livingstone, seconded by Mr. R. 8. Lepper, a 
very hearty vote of thanks was passed” to those present 
to the Libraries, Museums and Art Committee of the 
Belfast Corporation, for the use of the building. 


It is interesting to recall] that only on four previous 
occasions a Conversazione has been held, namely, in 1849, 
1852, 1887 and 1889. It was largely dune to the efforts of 
your President on the present occasion that a Conversazione 
was held after a long lapse of so many years. 


Your Council is glad to report that the good relations 
between the Society and the Libraries, Museums and Art 
Committee have been well maintained, and your Repre- 
sentative on the Committee, Mr. E. J. Elliott, has kept all 
matters of interest to the Society before the Corporation. 


THE BUILDING. 


Your Council report that the Ulster Academy of Arts 
is now located on the top floor of the buildings, but regrets 
that the Belfast Institute of Chartered Accountants have 

vacated the room they occupied on the ground floor. They 

had, however, no complaints to make, but felt that the 
room was too far from the centre oe their students to 
consult their Library, and have taken more central premises 
at a higher rent. 
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The lecture room floor hag been covered with lnoleum, 
which will add to the comfort of those attending meetings, 
and the flat roof has been re-gravelled to comply with the 
conditions of the Insurance Co. 


Your Council feels that the thanks of the Society are 
due to Mr. Godfrey Ferguson for acting as Hon.. Architect 
during the year. 


]iXCHANGES. 

Your Hon librarian, Mor Well Cranaiond, Baw 
reports that many kindred Societies continue to forward 
publications in exchange for our Society's Proceedings. 
Through Mr. Crawford an addition has been made recently 
to the Exchange list by the inclusion of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and they have:sent already their 
Proceedings for 1930-31, a large and interesting volume of 
450 pages. Steps are still being taken to fill gaps in sets 
of Journals received by us and those in the Municipal 
Museum Library are eraduall y being bound and rendered 
more easily accessible ‘for reference. 


ACCOUNTS. 
The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. B. Burrowes, will bring 
forward the financial statement of receipt and expenditure. 


COUNCIL: 


In order to comply with the Society’s Constitution, five 
members retire from the Council in rotation, after serving 
for three years. “The names areas follows:—-Mir, W._ BI 
Burrowes, Very Rev. W. P. Carmody, Mr. B. J. Elhott, 
Mice atl: C. Lawlor and Professor Grego Wilson. All these 


members are eligible and willi ing to Stand for re-election. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. W. B. Burrowes, Hon. Treasurer, in his financial 
statement, reported that the vear closed w ith a debit balance 
of £175 16s lid, as against the previous year of S107 7s 10d. 
This was accounted for by expenses in connection with the 
upkeep of the Old Museum buil Iding amounting to £266 
18s Od, as compared with the year ending Bist Onkoben 1931. 
of £30 8s Od, a difference of £236 10s 0d. There was a slight 
falling off in subscriptions, owing to deaths and resignations, 
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of £6 18s 0d; an increase in rents of £18 16s 2d. It is not 
anticipated there will be any large expense with the property 
in the near future, and, taking this into consideration, we 
should be in the position of having a credit balance at the 
end of the year 1933. 


We still hold £400 44% Debenture Stock, York Street 
Flax Spinning Co., which is deposited with the Ulster Bank, 
Ltd., as security for overdraft. On the whole, the financial 
position is satisfactory. 

A statement of receipt and expenditure as passed and 
certified by the Local Government Board Auditor is 
appended. (Page 56.) 


ADOPTION OF REPORTS. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports, 
said that on the whole he thought that At year was closing 
in a very satisfactory manner. Regarding membership, that 
was the one thing whic ch had been unsatisfactory, but he was 
pleased to inform them that there was to be a creat influx 
of new blood in the very near future. He | Ae great pleasure 
in moving the adoption of the reports. Mr. L. C. Hodgson, 
M.A., seconded, and, on being put to ae meeting, the 
reports were unanimously adopted. 


HLECTION TO COUNCIL. 


The Chairman asked for nominations for the Council, 
and it was moved by Prof. T. Thomson Flynn, D.Sc., and 
seconded by Mr. Robert A.. Mitchell, LL.B. and resolved 
that Mr..W. B. Burrowes, Very Ren, Wook. Carmody, Mr. 
E. J. Elliott, Mr. H. C. Lawlor and Professor Gregg W ilson 
be re-elected to the Council for another three years, and 
this was unanimously passed. 


The Chairman said if any shareholder or member had 
further business to bring before the meeting he would be 
very glad to hear them, and, as-none was forthcoming, he 
declared the Annual Meeting closed. 


Subsequently, a meeting of the new Council was held, 
mihen Mr: Ro S. Lepper, M.A., Li.M., ¥.R.Hist:S.” was 
unanimously elected President for the ensuing year; Mr. 
~W. B. Burrowes was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. M. 
Crawford was re-elected Hon. Librarian, and Aver Deane 
was re-elected Hon. Secretary. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SECTION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND REPORT, 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Section was held: 
in the Old Museum Building at 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
December Ist, 19382. Apologies were read from the Chair- 
man, the Very Rev. The Dean of Down, Messrs. W. B. 
Burrowes and r. Adens Heron. In the unavoidable absence 
of the Chairman of the Section, Mr. R. 8S. Lepper 
presided. 


The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Report. 


REPORT. 


The Cominittee has to report with regret the resignation 
of two members, Messrs. Kenneth Frazer of Hillmount and 
Mr. R. D. Percival of Downpatrick, and the logs by ee 
of Dean Brett and the Earl of Antrim. ‘The last-named will 
be much missed by the Societv, as at the time of his death 
he was taking a very practical interest in its aims and use- 
fulness, and ‘Tis loss is deplorable not only to our Society 
but to others into which he threw his active influence. Two 
members have been removed from the roll owing to non- 
payment of subscription, and six new members have joined 
the Section, so that our number is now the same as last 
year viz LOS: 

In connection with Bun-na-Mairgie Friary, the efforts 
of the Committee were largely directed towards the raising 
of the balance required to complete the work. According to 
our last report we had obtained the sum of £270; since 
then we have received about £70, making £340. The Society 
has paid to the Ministry of Finance the required sum of 
£300, and the expenses of printing, postages, etc., came to 
some £40, so that we are now happy to say that the sum 
required has been raised. 

With regard to the fabric of the Friary and the work 
being done, the walls have been pointed and the vaulting 
of the domestic buildings skillfully treated with concrete; 
the work went on with shght interruptions from August to 
mid-November. The Committee is glad to report that the 
present Earl of Antrim gave way fo our representations 
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about the removal of the ugly roof of the mortuary chapel, 
and this will be carried out next spring, when the floor 
of the chapel will be made watertight so as to preserve 
the dryness of the vault below in which are entombed so 
many of the Harl’s predecessors. 


We are unable to present a final report upon Bun-na- 
Mairgie as yet, as, owing to the lateness of the season, work 
has been suspended, and there is still much to be done. 
It will- be of interest, however, to say that, in examining 
the excavated material from the filling in of the spandrils 
oi the vault of the Antrim sepulchre, the jambs and mullions 
of an almost complete early English decorated window were 
found, sufficient to replace in its original position in the 
south wall of the nave. 


The Committee desires to place on record its gratitude 
to the officials of the Ministry of Finance for the courtesy 
and interest existing between them and the Committee. 


An important arrangement has been effected by which 
the students of archeology in Queen’s University will work 
in conjunction with the Archeological Section in excavation 
work. Already an important archeological excavation on 2 
‘“ horned kistven ’’ at Goward, near Hilltown, has been 
carried out under this arrangement, and Mr. E. EK. Evans 
and Mr. O. Davies of the University will read a paper on the 
work done early in January next. 


Another important matter has, we hope, been satis- 
factorily arranged. Some years ago, after the end of the 
war, the War Office issued an order that all army stores, 
arms, armour, etc., were to be cleared cut of Carrickfergus 
Castle, which was to be vacated. In the dungeon of the 
castle had been stored many specimens of ancient match- 
locks and other weapons,-old armour and instruments of 
torture, dating from the 16th, if not the 15th, century, to 
say nothing of the more modern drums, bugles, etc., of the 
old Antrim Militia. The Society’s representative on the 
Ancient Monuments Advisory Committee brought the matter 
before the Committee last March, and he was deputed to 
communicate with the War Office and see what could be 
done to secure the specimens. He did so, and, after some 
correspondence, a large consignment of arms and armour 
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has been already sent to Carrickfergus Castle, and negotia- 
tions are still proceeding for more. 


The Section has continued to maintain in good order 
the ruin of Nendrum; by systematically cutting down the 
bracken and weeds before seeding time, the | serene of 
the growth of these weeds is being gradually checked. 


An account of the weapons and implements found in 
the dredging of the Bann and deposited in the Belfast Munt- 


cipal Museum appears in the Irish Naturalists’ Journal for 
July, 1932. 


The following papers were read during the Session :— 
Sir James Montgomery of Ardes, by Mr. D. B. Quinn, 
BA; The Nature of Man. by Colonel Berry, Mom lok 
Ancient Tin Sources of Western Europe, by Mr. Oliver 
Davies, M.A.; Saint Patrick: our Sources of Knowledge 
Concerning Him, by H. C. Lawlor, M.A.) MRA. 


The Committee regrets very much that further papers 
by members were not forthcoming, and would ask members 


to contribute more fully in this respect to the objects of the 
Section. 


The Hon. Treasurer’s report shows that, aiter paying 
£300 to the Ministry of Finance on behalf of Bun-na-Mairgie, 
and expenses in connection therewith, he has on hands to 
the credit of the Section the sum of £184. 


The financial statement of the Section appears. on 
page ov. 


The report was adopted. The Very Rev. The Dean of 
Down and Mr. H. C. Lawlor were unanimously re-elected 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


The six retirmg members of the Committee were re- 
elected, so that the Committee for 1932-33 consists of :— 
Hx Officio—The Very Rev. The Dean of Down (Chairman), 
Mr. R. 8. Lepper (President of the Society), Messrs. Arthur 
Deane, W. B. Burrowes, Oliver Davies and H. C. Lawlor 
oe Secretary); € elected —Professor Walmsley, Colonel Ri. 

Berry,, Messrs. A. A. Campbell, J. Skillen, E. J. Elliott 
a Theodore Greeves. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE BUN-NA-MAIRGIE 


FRIARY REPAIR FUND. 


Amount acknowledged in last Report ... ‘us e200 
9 


His Excellency The Governor I.F.S.* ey 
Sir Wiliam Brown and Prof. R. M. Henry— 

£5 each ie Lp a: Ms 
Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club 


Anonymous 


ee Shaw,, Lord Cushendun: Rt. Hon. b= NE. 


Pollock, R. 5. Lepper*, S. M. Dobbs*— 
2 guineas each ae ru ee 
Miss E. Montgomery*, The Mackie Family, 
J. F. Holland, Mrs. M‘Cance*, Sir Francis 
Macnaghten*—£2 each te oy 
emonymous, EL. I. MCready.,, Ve"D. Despard*, 
EF. A. Heron*, M. C. Andrews, Dr. Andrew 
Trunble—1 guinea each te oe 
ior “Hwart, Screba*, Professor Morton, Rt. 
Hon. S. Cunningham, Very Rev. B. Canon 
Murphy: ©.) ls Ms Kean,;.-; Theodore 
Greeves*, Miss M’Cance, Wm. Mayes*, 
Rev. J-. M'Sparren,—€7C.** Rev. ‘M<- J. 
Fullen*,.“E..C;-Shillington*, R. FE. Work- 
man, The Londonderry N.F. Club*—£1 
each ve a ee oe 
John Robinson, A, A. Campbell*—10/6 each ... 
Hugh M‘Devitt*, J. M‘C. Loewenthal*, The 
Misses Brett*, Judge Thompson*, Very 
Rey’ Arehdeacon M' Kinlay, P.P.* Miss. J. 
M.. Caldwell, Miss Gamble*. Dr. J.-S. 
Morrow, Dr. D. .M‘Sparren, Miss Black, 
Lady Dorothy Lowry-Corry*—10/- each ... 


Mrs. Fallon*, Miss E. Boyd, Miss M‘Aleese, 


Mr. R. Johnson—5/- each 
Miss i C.. Rea 
Holiday Fellowship* 
Collecting Box in Friary 
Sale of Guides 
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Thursday, December 17th, 1931: 
Mr. David EK. Lowry, J.P., President, in the Chair. 


COLONEL. Wy. G.. BERRY, dbs, Mii ae 


7 MBE) NATURE OW MEAN 
Slides. 


[No Abstract. | 


Thursday, January 7th, 1932. 
Mr. David EK. Lowry, ee in the Chir. 
Mr. 1D: caer Ae 
SIR JAMES ee ae OF ROSEMOUNT 
| (1600-1652. ) 


[No Abstract. | 


4] 


Thursday, January 21st, 19382. 
The Very Rev. Dean Carmody, Chairman, presided. 
OutveR Davies; M.A. 


“ THE ANCIENT TIN SOURCES OF WESTERN 
KUROPE.” 


We cannot at present say definitely in what country 
- tin was discovered; so far as one can tell as yet; tin bronze 
begins to appear sporadically in Mesopotamia very much 
earlier than anywhere else. @) But these early examples of 
bronze do not show tentative experimenting with alloys, but 
the full knowledge of the proper percentage, which suggests 
that it was not in Mesopotamia itself that such alloys were 
discovered; and further, the fact that they are at first rare 
proves that the first tin-source was distant and that eom- 
munications with it could only be established occasionally. 
It may be that the country of origin of tin is to be sought 
near Kastumuni, in Anatolia, where tin is to-day said to 
exist ;@ but it seems more probable that we should look 
to the ill-explored lands to the east, where tin is reported 
in various parts of Persia, and was certainly mined in later 
times in Khorassan.©@) It must also be remembered that tin 
is usually found in sand, and that its ore is unnoticeable 
save for its weight, and that therefore in a land which is not 
beme continually examined by scientific men an old tin- 
mine, abandoned because very nearly exhausted, may easily 
escape detection. 


We may trace shortly how the knowledge of tin-mining 
spread westward. One or two small tin-mines are known in 


(1) Cp. some of the analyses done by Prof. Desch for the Reports 
on Sumerian Copper to the British Association 1928 and 1930; some 
further examples have recently been published by the Institute of 
Metals, in a paper which arrived too late to be utilised in this paper. 

(2) Arzruni, Verhandl. Berliner Anthrop, Ges. 1884 58. / 

(3) Strabo 724; tin in Karadag north of Tabriz, Polak Sitzungsber. 
Anthrop, Ges. Wien 1888 6; near Hamadan, !e Strange, Lands of the 
Kastern Caliphate; near Asterabad Lucas Jour. Egypt. Arch. 1928 97; 
near Meshed Boer Archiv fuer Anthropologie 1876 263, 
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Tuscany , but their returns can never have been large, and 
it is difficult to date them accurately. The mines of Bohemia 
were certainly opened up in the early bronze age ;® those 
of the Fichtelgebirge have been claimed by some as pre- 
historic, but “probably they do not date back further than 
the Dark Ages. 


Apart from the mines of the Atlantic coastlands, these 
are the only ones of importance in Europe; and there is 
reason to think that already in very early times the west 
European sources were being tapped. An inscription of 
Sargon of Akkad™ tells us that his conquests extended to 
Ki aptara and Ku-ki, lands beyond the Upper Sea; this is 
almost certainly the Mediterranean, as contrasted with the 
Lower Sea, which is the Persian Gulf. Kaptara can hardly 
be anything but the biblical Caphtor or Crete, and Ku-ki can 
jee Wine Teel or Ibeadeland. tis possible that this Tin- 
land is Spain itself, though at such an early time South- 
eastern Spain was hardly emerging from the Stone Age, 
which is thought to end about 2.500. and certainly had not 
vet acquired the know ledge of bronze ; whereas the principal 
tin deposits in Spain were in the north- west, which was far 
less advanced at all times. It is also possibl e to translate 
Lead-land and see a reference to Greece, for, though the 
later famous lead-mines of Laurium were not working at so 
early a date, there are some much earlier mines on 
Kouphonisia, in the Cyclades.®) One perhaps may, however, 
refer the name to the town of Cirrha, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, where some years ago I found tin-slag which could with 
fair certainty be dated back to EH III times before 2,000 


(4) Cp. especially Blanchard Trans. R. Accad. Lincei 3 2 1877/6 
186. 


(5) Owing to the high tin percentage in early Bohemian bronze. 
suggesting local supplies, cp. Richly Bronzezeit in Bohmen, Schranil 
Studie o vzniku kultury bronzové v Cechach, Childe Danube in 


Prehistory. Reyer Zinn points out that direct evidence for these mines 
is lacking before medieval times. 


(6) Cp. Schmidt Archiv Gesch, Alterumskun. Oberfranken 15 3 
1883 187, 18 1 1890 178, Zapf Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung 1899 
106 6, Wolfenstetten do, 1899 117 5, Gumbel Geologie von Bayern. 


(7) Peake, Bronze Age in Celtic World. 
(8) Stephanos, Congrés Intern, d’Archéol, 1905 | Athens 216. 
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B.C., and might perhaps go back very much earlier, even 
to the period of Sargon of Akkad himself.@ 

Apart from this, we may now turn to examine the 
evidence, both archeological and literary, for dating the 
West European mines. It will be necessary to discuss only 
five tin deposits, Galicia and N. Portugal, Central France 
in Creuse and neighbouring departments, Morbihan, Corn- 
wall, and Wicklow. It is true that tin is reported from 
various other parts of the British Isles, from Co. Dublin and 
from Slevenamiskan in the Mourne Mountains, from Carn 
Chuinneag in Rossshire, from Devonshire, Somerset and 
Cumberland@ ; but it seems in these places to have been 
always very rare and solely of interest to provide 
mineralogical specimens, so that we may safely neglect it. 
In South-east Spain tin is found in the provinces of Granada, 
Almeria and Cartagena ;@) but there is no evidence of ancient 
working, the ore is not the usual black cassiterite but white 
and friable and so unlikely to have been recognised by 
primitive man, and in early times in this region tin-bronze 
is sporadic, as if the communication with the source of tin 
was liable to frequent interruption. ‘Tin ore is also reported 
in books of the early XVII century from various parts of 
the Pyrenees, especially the county of Foix;(® it seems, 
however, that no one has studied these deposits ; certainly 
there was great mining activity here in the XVII century, 
and, though some of the mines date back to Roman times, 
many are by no means so ancient. 


The ancient exploitations in North-west Spain and 
Portugal cover a very wide area, including the provinces of 
Galicia, Leon and Salamanca and most of Northern and 
Central Portugal; their centre is in Southern Galicia, in the 


(9) On reconsideration I think it more probable that the ore was 
brought here and smelted here than that it was mined locally, as tin 
ore normally occurs in granite and not in limestone, though it has 
been found in the latter im Tuscany. The source of the ore must 
remain doubtful, it being possible that some deposit in Albania or 
N. Greece has been overlooked by geologists. 

(10) Armstrong Proc. R. Irish Acad. 33 511, G. M. Davies, Tin 
Ores, Frantz, Berg und Huettenmaennische Zeitung 1880 42. 

(11) Cary Jour. Hellenic Studies 1924. 

(12) Malus, Récherches des Mines des Monts Pyrenées (1600), 
Malus, Avis sur ‘les riches Mines d’Or et a’ Argent des Monts Pyrenées 
(1632) , ‘Buffon, Historie naturelle des Minéraux (1785) . 
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valley of the Sil.C3) The district is also rich in gold, which 
not infrequently accompanies tin in placers and which in 

early times would have been of importance for the discovery 
of tin mines as it is of about the same weight as cassiterite, 
and so the latter would come out while the former was being 
washed. 

Most of the mines in this district were worked opencast ; 
often only the sand was washed, but in some places also 
the rock was excavated. At Salabe and Ablaneda, in 
Asturias, and Carvalhal do Estanho, in N.. Portugal, have 
been found large rock-cut water- channels which are believed 
to be of Roman workmanship, and it has been thought that 
the mining of this region stopped at the Moorish invasion; 
but I can find no record of datable objects found in or near 
the mines, so that their identification as Roman must depend 
entirely on the testimony of ancient authors. 

The stanniferous region of Central France is in Creuse, 
Haute Vienne, Allier, and neighbouring departments. In this 
district many large opencasts “have been found, all of which 
were claimed by Daubrée as tin-mines,() though in many 
of them no tin ore has been found but only small amounts 
of pyrites and mispickel in quartz. As both these ores are 
sometimes auriferous, and as the ancients seem mainly to 
have attacked the surface rocks which would be more 
decomposed, so that any gold they contained would be more 
concentrated, it is preferable to regard most of these mines 
as in search of gold. It does not seem sufficient proof to 

say that as some of them were undoubtedly for tin, and that 
as nearly all follow a definite alignment,(@5 they are therefore 
ali aiming at veins of the same ore. 

The mines which are certainly to be regarded as tin- 
mines, from the discovery of tin ore or ancient tin-slag there 
are Vaulry, Montebras, Miullemilange, Confolens, and 
Cieux; from its name there would seem to have been 
stannaries at Htigneres; and at Echassiéres small quantities 


of cassiterite anciently worked was found in kaolin, for which 
the ancients had no use.@® 


(13) Howortnh, Trans. Ethnol, Soc. NS 6 1867 72, Borlase, Tin 
Mining in Spain past and present, Estacio da Veiga, Paleoethnologia 
vol LV): 

(14) Daubrée, Rév. Archéol. 1881 1 261. 

(15) Mallard, Ann. Mines 6 10 1866 321. 

(16) George "Mém. Soc, Archéol, Charente 1894 278, Andree, 
Bergbau in der Vorzeit, Rév, Etudes anciennes 1911 94, 
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These mines are mostly impossible to date, and, to judge 
by the poverty of the ore in most cases, they can hardly have 
been working at periods when communications were easy. 
The method of work in some ways shows technical skill, 
for instance in the trenching across the direction of the 
veins in order to discover them; but without much material 
for comparison it would be rash to assign such skill to any 
particular age. Only at Montebras 
skeleton with an axe variously said to have been of stone 
or bronze, some stone hammers, which are not characteristic 
of any one period, two Celtic coins, and one coin of 
Nemausus of Augustus’ reign.¢@2 Probably, therefore, 
Montebras was working in the La Téne period, and closed 
down in early Roman times, perhaps owing to Spanish 
competition; we do not hear of it in ancient literature. 


In Brittany the principal tin-district is the Josselin 
massif, with ancient workings particularly at Piriac, Nozay, 
the beach at Penestin, Trehignier, Villeder, and else- 
where.@8) Gold is also frequent in the district, and often 
seems to have been worked along with the tin, as at Penestin. 
Some of the mines are early; there is no pure chalcolithic 
age in Morbihan, but bronze from the beginning makes its 
appearance sporadically ; and though the knowledge of metal 
was probably not introduced very early into these regions, 
it would seem that from early times the local tin was known 
and exploited. 


At Villeder stone axes have been found much worn at 
point and blade, and bronze axes are reported; at Piriac are 
stone tools; this may point to bronze age exploitation. At 
Nozay there seem to have been two periods of work, the 
earlier for tin and the later for iron; Maitre is inclined to 
connect the iron-mining with some Celtic coins found there, 
in which case the tin may be earlier. There does not seem 
any justification for bringing down these mines as late as 
Roman times, and little Ts identifving the islands off the 


coast with the classical Cassiterides as “Siret has attempted 
to do. 


(17) De Cessac Matériaux 1872 337, Bull. monumental 1875 464. 


(18) Andree l.c., Maitre Rév. archéol. 1919 1 234, de Limur Bull. 
Soc. polymathique de Morbihan 878 124, 1893 68, Kerforne Inst. 
finistérien Bull. Mém. Musée Penmare’h 1924/6 2/4. Simonin Matériaux 
1865/6 327. 
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There has been tin-inining in various parts of Cornwall 
for long. As we shall see later, Cornish tin is mentioned 
several times by ancient authors, and as late as the VI 
century A.D. an Alexandrine was able to fetch a good cargo 
of tin from there. Many of the workings are not easy to 
date; but from the Cornish mines there is a much greater 
number of datable finds than from the others of West 
Europe, whether because modern miners have been more 
observing or because the old mines have frequently been 
reopened and explored. 

It is unnecessary to give a complete catalogue of the 
finds in the Cornish mines; some of them seem to be bronze 
age, several are of the la Tene period, while Roman coins 
are numerous, especially of the ITT century, though the other 
centuries of Roman domination. in Britain are not 
neglected.¢%) Haverfield indeed held that tin-mining almost 
ceased in Cornwall in the I and ITI centuries A.D.@ on the 
eround that ‘Spanish tin ousted the British from the market, 
that signs of Roman occupation are not frequent in Cornwall 
till the: III century, and that pewter only comes into general 
use in England at that time; it is, however, contrary to 
our evidence to deny tin-mining for this period altogether, 
and it is not unlikely that Cornish mining was never under 
the direct control of the Government. (21) 

Those who hold that the mines closed down in the I 
century also ask why no early ingots have been found. Some 
unstamped ones are known, one which is probably from its 
shape pre-Rhoman, and one with a stamp which is described 
by its finder as a jlabarum, but which Haverfield thinks may 
be a medieval trade-mark. Considering, however, that no 
ingots have been found in Spain, (hich ex hypothesi was 
mining tin vigorously at this time, archeologists can hardly 
complain of the lack of evidence from Cornwall. 


(19) An account of these finds can be found in Borlace: Olbserva- 
tions on the Antiquities of Cornwall, Yates Proc. Somerset Archeol. 
Soc. 1858 1, Robartes Archeol. Jour. 19 1862 172, Hunt, British Mining, 
Leeds Archeologia 76 205, Edmonds Trans. Plymouth Inst. 1867/8, 
Worth Archeol, Jour. 1874 53, Borlase Archeologia 49, 181, Carew 
Archeologia (6 137, Borlase Archeol. Jour. 30 1873 325. 

(20) Haverfield in Mélanges Boissier. 

(21) Cp. the ingot published in Haverfield Proc. Soc. Antiquaries 
London 2 18 117, whose stamp was put on cold, suggesting that it is 
the stamp of the authority of the port and not of the smelting works: 
this suggests that the government did not control the production, cp. 
Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain. 
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The tin of Wicklow has often been thought to be unim- 
portant, (2 and it is certain that the principal product of 
this country in the Bronze Age was its gold. ‘Tin alluvia 
are, however, easily worked ae and one cannot therefore 
argue that their rarity to-day implies that they were never 
W orkable. Further, it has been argued that little pure tin 
has been found in Ir eland : but tin was not often in antiquity 
used pure, and even when it was it is unlikely to survive 
as it tends even at quite ordinary temperatures to become 
converted into a grey dust which would be unnoticeable in 
the ground.@) We shall see later that there is some literary 
omnes for tin from Ireland, though it must be admitted 
that its bearing is not altogether certain 


Our earliest literary source seems to be a Massiliot 
reriplus of the VI century, before the Straits of Gibraltar 
were closed by the Carthaginians about 500 B.C., which is 
reproduced in Avienus’ Ora Maritima.@) He describes 
Oestrymnis, which is as far as the Tartessians reached in 
their voyages,@) and the scattered Oestrymnides, rich in 
tin. It seems probable that this Oestrymnis is Brittany, 
but the islands may be those off Morbihan, where we have 
seen tin was worked in antiquity, or to the north of Brittany, 
i.e., Cornwall or the Scillies. 


He also tells how tin was brought down by the river 
which flowed past Tartessus or the Guadalcuivir, (26) a state- 
ment which seems to be reproduced in several later authors ; 
so far as is known, the Guadalcuivir does not have 
stanniferous sands, and so the error may be due to the fact 
that Tartessus was the emporium for tin from the Atlantic 

coasts. 

The Cassiterides first appear in Herodotus,@) who 
doubts their existence. They are probably due to a 
Carthaginian source, composed after Carthage closed the 
straits and won the monopoly of the sea-route to the sources 
of tin. They are frequently mentioned in later authors, and 
generally located not far north of the Artabri or off 


(22) Armstrong Proc. R. Irish Acad. 33 511. 

(23) Coffey Jour. R. Soc. Antiquaries Ireland 1895 16. / 
(24) Cp. Schulten in Cambridge Ancient History VIT ch. 24. 
(25) WW. 91-114. 

(26) Il. 291-300. 

(27) 3 115. 
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Celtiberia, somewhere outside the Bay of Biscay.@8) There 
are no islands here, and scholars have tried to identify them 
with various groups of islands, such as those off the west 
coast of Galicia, those off Morbihan, or the Scillies ;() but 
only those off Morbihan have an appreciable quantity of tin 
on them. It is most probable that the islands are a fable, 
but that the tin came from Cornwall; this is supported by 
Strabo’s remark that lead as well as tin came from the 
Cassiterides, for the Mendip lead-mines were certainly work- 
ing in pre-Roman times and may have been already 
exporting. ©°) : 

With this source seems to be contaminated another, 
that of P. Crassus, whom Strabo tells us discovered the way 
to the Cassiterides, which had previously been kept secret 
by the Carthaginians. It is most uncertain who this 
Crassus was and where he went, but he has been most 
plausibly identified with the Governor of Spain 96-98, so 
that it is not impossible that he took ship on the Atlantic 
coast and explored the open sea-route to Britaim.@) 


Meanwhile, probably in the IV century, an overland 
route for British tin was opened by the Massiliots, which 
probably came out at the mouth of the Loire, though it 
may at some periods have gone down the Seine. ‘'T'raditions 
of this route are found in Polybius and Strabo, but the 
little that was known about it and the fact that Scipio at 
Massilia could obtain no information on Britain suggests 
that the trade was not in Greek hands. 

Caesar) knows little about the tin-regions of Britain, 
save that they were distant from the coast of Kent which 
he attacked; he does not seem to have had access to any 
source which traded with Cornwall: by sea, though it is 
probable that the Venetiin Brittany whom he crushed did so. 

Diodorus® says that tin was found on Belerium, melted 
into bars like knuckle-bones, and taken to Ictis, which is 
an island adjoining the mainland at low tide, whence it is 


(28) e.g., Strabo 175, EKustath. Comm. in Dion. 56, Diod. 5 38 4. 

(29) Cp. Rice Holmes l.c., Siret L’ Anthropologie 1908 129, 

50) «75. 

31) Cp. Pauly-Wissowa, Reallexicon X 11 s.v. Kassiterides. 
(32) Strabo 147, Polyb. 3 57 3, cp. Cary Jour, Hellenic Studies 

1924. 
(65); B.G. 1612) 4. 
(34) 5 22, 
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fetched by Gallic merchants, .who take it to Massilia. This 
information probably comes from Pytheas. Pliny) gives 
a similar account, which he derives explicitly from Timaeus, 
that the Britons fetch tin in coracles from an island called 
Mictis, six days’ sail “‘ introrsum ’’ from Britain. It has 
usually been thought that both these accounts come from 
Pytheas, but it will be seen that, apart,from the similarity 
of Ictis and Mictis, there is little common to them. 


The situation of Ictis has given rise to much dispute. @® 
It has been identified with St. Michael’s Mount, which is 
now joined to the mainland at low tide, and with Wight, 
which was called Vectis in antiquity and which some have 
tried to maintain was also joined to the Hampshire coast 
as late as the II century B.C., though I think this improb- 
able. It is also by no means certain that Ictis, Mictis and 
Vectis are the same; it is true that Pliny, though he 
mentions Vectis a few lines before Mictis, 1s quite capable 
of drawing on two sources and not realising that the two 
islands are the same; but it is not probable that the tin was 
taken by land from Cornwall to Wight in order to be fetched 
thence -by sea to the mouth of the Loire. Diodorus’ Ictis 
is therefore probably to be identified with St. Michael's 
Mount. @) 


Pliny’s Ictis or Mictis is, on the face of it, certainly 
not the same as Diodorus’; the account is referred to else- 
where in his book. The six days’ sail “‘ introrsum ’’ would 
seem to be northward, in which case the Irish coast has 
the best claim. It is possible that Pliny had heard of some 
market off the Irish coast to which tin was brought from 


Wicklow. 


(35) 4 16 104. 


(36) Cp. Rice Holmes l.c., Kell Jour. Brit. Archeol. Ass. 22 
1866 351, Reid, Archeologia 59° 1905, Rickard Jour. Instit. Cornwall 
1927 2011. 


(37) Only cp. Lewis, The Stannaries, in Harvard Econ. Stud. IIT, 
how in medieval days the tin was taken to London to be exported thence 
in Venetian ships to the Mediterranean. The question of the sub- 
merged forest ‘by St. Michael’s Mt. and consequently the date at which 
it became an island is not so simple as Rickard l.c. imagines; one 
can only say that it is more ne that St. Michael’ s Mt. is the 


island to which Diodorus refers. 
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The tin of Galicia is mentioned by Pliny,@®) and the 
first reference to it seems to be in Posidonius. When the 
country was fully conquered by Augustus the Romans 
engaged in intensive exploitations of both the gold and tin of 
this region ; before then it seems to have been worked by 
the natives, already below the surface, but it may not have 
attained to more than a local importance; at least so far 
as we can see none of the early Atlantic explorers knew of 
this source or thought it worth tapping. 


So far then as the literary evidence goes, there is but 
one doubtful reference to the Breton tin in Avienus, and 
none to that of Central France; it would, therefore, seem 
that both of these deposits were nearly or quite exhausted 
by the VI century; Cornwall seems to have been exporting 
much tin during the late centuries B.C., and by the I 
century we begin to hear of tin from Spain; it does not, 
however, follow that the Cornish production stopped 
entirely ; in fact we have archeological evidence that it did 
not. The Spanish mines may have seen their best days 
by the end of the II century A.D., whereas Cornwall has 
proved of value down into modern times. 


(38) 34 16 156. 


Thursday, February 18th, 1932. 


Mr. David E. Lowry, J.P., President, in the chair. 


He. Lawior; M.A. MARIA: 


“SAINT PATRICK: OUR SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 
CONCERNING HIM.”’ 


[ Abstract. | 

The year 1932 will long remain in Irish memory as the 
fifteen hundredth anniversary of the generally supposed date 
of the arrival in Ireland of its Patron Saint in the year 482. 
What do we know about him? 

The fifth century was prolific in producing prominent 
writers in the early Church, from whose letters we gather 
almost all the known facts from which e: uly Church history 
has been written. Of these, Prosper of Aquitaine is he who 
contributes most of our knowledge, especially as to the 
Churches of Gaul and Britain. He edited and brought up 
to date the chronicle of Saint Jerome, who as a controversial 
writer is remarkable for the vulgarity of his abuse of his 
opponents and for his dislike of the Irish. These chronicles 
tell us almost all of what we know of what is called the 
Pelagian heresy, and of its hold on Britain and Ireland, and 
how it came that Pope Celestine in 431 ordained the deacon 
Palladius a bishop and sent him as the first Roman bishop 
to the Irish Christians. The Irish Christians apparently 
wanted no Roman bishop, and, although Prosper says no 
more of him, later writers agree that he had to fly from 
Ireland and died on his way back to Rome or Gaul. 

While these early writers tell us quite a lot about 
Palladius and his contemporaries, such as Amator and 
Germanus, bishops of Auxerre, and the latter’s visit to 
Britain to stamp out the Pelagian heresy, and the prevalence 
_of the heresy in Ireland, nowhere can we find the smallest 
contemporary reference to our Saint Patrick. In fact, of 
presumably fifth-century references to Patrick we are con- 
fined to three exclusively Irish documents, two written by the 
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maint himself and a onmca, or hymn ot eulogy, of him 
by his contemporary Sechnall. Except for these three 
documents we have no authentic mention of Patrick for 170 
years after the generally accepted date of his death in 462. 


The Venerable Bede, fortunately, has preserved a num- 
ber of letters which throw much heght upon Irish 
ecclesiastical history in the seventh century, and the seventh 
ae resembled in a way the sixteenth, because in it 

e find the Irish Church vehemently protesting against the 
Se area of the Roman missionaries, upsetting the 
usages introduced by ‘‘ our Pope, Patrick.’’ In fact, the 
Church of Ireland of the seventh century was actually 
Protestant in exactly a similar way to that of the Church 
of the sixteenth century in so far as it “‘ protested ”’ against 
the ‘‘ heresies ’’ of the Roman missionaries. The letters 
referred to are given in The Sources for the Harly History 
of Ireland, by Dr. James E. Kenney, a distinguished 
Roman Catholic writer. The letter of Cuinaaien of Durrow 
of 682 seems to be the first existing extraneous reference to 
Patrick or his very existence, after the three Irish documents 
already mentioned. 


Suffice it to say that the Roman missionaries eventually 
sueceeded in forcing their usages and doctrines upon the 
Irish Church, and by the year 710 those who refused to 
conform were expelled from the churches, including those 
of Iona and its associated foundations. 


It was not until the last quarter of the seventh century, 
more than two centuries aiter his death, that primitive 
writers of the Romanised Irish Church began to collect 
materials for a Life or Lives of Saint Patrick. Their sources 
for the most part were traditional tales handed down through 
generations of wholly illiterate and superstitious people; the 
results comprise impossible and often senseless events, 
miracles, with here and there an event which can be regarded 
as having a foundation of truth, which occasionally finds 
confirmation from modern archeological investigation. The 
earliest of these writers were Tirechan and Muirchu; to the 
former we owe most of what we believe regarding Patrick’s 
connection with Mayo and the West generally ; to Muirchu 
we owe what we believe of his close associ iation with Down 
and Antrim, ee such places as Nendrum, Saul, and 
the Braid Valley. 
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Many Lives continued to be written in the centuries 
following the seventh, and the more distant they were from 
St. Patrick’ s time the more fantastic they became. It is a 
noteworthy fact that although the Roman missionaries of 
the sixth and seventh centuries fought tooth and nail to 
crush out of the Irish Church the usages and tenets 
instituted by Saint Patrick, when they had Piva lly sueceeded 
in doing so their next object, plainly traceable through all 
the Lives, was to prove that Patrick himself had been a 
Roman missionary; that he was ordained a bishop, some 
say by a Pope, others by Amator or Germanus; that he 
visited Rome on several occasions, on one of w hich by a 
miracle the people of Rome were all put to sleep and he was 
thus able to steal 365 relics of the Apostles and Saints and 
even the Virgin Mary, which he safely brought to Armagh! 

What does Patrick say to all this? He begins his 
letter to Coroticus with the following words:—‘‘ Patrick, 
the sinner, unlearned verily—I confess that I am a bishop 
appointed by God in Ireland. Most surely I deem that from 
zod I have obtained what I am; and so, for the love of 
God, I dwell a stranger among barbarians, an exile.’’ That 
Patrick believed himself to have been ordained a bishop by 
God himself, not through the instrumentality of human 
agency, 18 apparent from his frequent references to visions 
and dreams in which the Lord or His angel communed with 
him (é.g., pars. 17, 23, 24, 25, 29)... He tells us that whit 
in Gaul he had hoped to be sent to Treland as a bishop mar 
missionary, but by the treachery of ‘* him whom he counted 
his dearest friend, him to whom he would even have 
entrusted his soul, who had promised him, ‘lo, thou are 
to be raised to the rank of a bishop,’ he had been put to 
shame before everyone in respect of that office ’’ (par. 32). 
And so Patrick’s narrative proceeds, *‘ and so, on the day 
of which I was rejected by the aforesaid persons whom I have 
mentioned (his seniors) I saw in the night visions 
(par. 29). “* It was not until I was well-nigh worn out that 
I proceeded to Ireland of my own accord.’’ 

Why, then, do we speak of the mission of Saint Patrick? 
A mission is a sending, whereas he says he was not sent; 
rejected as a bishop by his seniors, he came of his own 
accord, are his own words, and in no places in the Lives 
where ‘they contradict his own statement can we place the 
least credence upon them. 
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Dr. James EH. Kenney,as does also Archdeacon Kerr in 
his recent book, exposes the outrageous forgeries that were 
written in the lives of Saint Patrick, from Muirchu’s to 
Jocelyn's in the twelfth century, purely for Roman 
propaganda. Yet these fantastic stories are embodied in 
modern ‘“* Histories ’’ of Saint Patrick and deceive the 
ignorant masses. Two recent ones are typical, the late 
Archbishop Healy’s Life and Works of Saint Patrick, and 
Mrs. Concannon’s Saint Patrick, his Life and Mission. ven 

Cardinal MacRory a year or 80 ago fell a victim to this 
propaganda when he broadcast from Rome that Saint Patrick 
was ordained a bishop by Pope Celestine at Rome and sent 
to Ireland by him. One wonders whether he knew he was 
contr adicting not only Muirchu but Saimt Patrick himself, 
and that Pope Celestine was dead nearly six months before 
Patrick could have heard of the expulsion of Palladius from 
Ireland, whom Celestine did send as “ first Roman bishop 
to the Irish Christians,’’ but whom the Irish Christians 
would not tolerate ? ; 


What connection, therefore, can it be proved that Saint 
Patrick, either in his early training or in his later life, had 
with Rome? He never mentions Rome or the Roman 
Church in his own writings, beyond claiming the civil status 
of a Roman citizen. It is admitted, both from his own 
Confession and other, if less reliable sources, that he 

obtained his religious training in Southern Gaul. Hence the 
writers of the Tees: ancient as well as modern, try to prove, 
quite wrongly, that because he had his training in Southern 
Gaul, at Auxerre, Tours, Lerins, etc., this training must 
have been in the Roman Church ideal. Curious to say, it is 
to the distinguished scholar, Father John Ryan, 5.J., in 
his recent Early Trish Monasticism, that we owe a know- 
ledge of the fact that the churches of Southern Gaul were, 
in St. Patrick’s time and for several decades after his time, 
daughters of the Egyptian or Alexandrian Church, owing no 
authority whatever to Rome. ‘These churches, as did the 
early Irish and Welsh churches, Father Ryan shows, strictly 
observed the monastic rule of Saint Pachomius of Egypt. 
Towards the middle of the fifth century Pope Leo the Great 
put forward a claim of absolute authority over the Gallic 
Kegyptian churches, which they strenuously resisted. This 
claim had already been put forward by Pope Celestine in 
428, but the conflict did not assume its acute form until the 
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Gallic churches, led by Saint Hilary of Arles, asserted their 
independence of Rome in no uncertain terms. The conflict 
was one of the great scandals of early Christianity ; Pope 
Leo at last prevailed upon the Emperor, Valentinian III, 
to issue an Imperial decree to the effect that the churches 
of Gaul should henceforth be under the authority of the 
bishop of Rome. But this was not until about the year 
450, nearly twenty years after Saint Patrick had left Gaul 
for good and settled in Ireland. 


The early Lives upon which authority Saint Patrick’s 
alleged connection with Rome and the Roman Church. is 
based have recently been critically analysed by another great 
Roman Catholic writer, Dr. James E. Kenney, in his 
Sources for the Early History of Ireland. His evidence as 
to the unreliability and deliberate falsity which permeates 
them is damning. } 
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EXCHANGES. 


Aso—Publications of the Abo Academy. 
ALtBaAxy—Bulletin of the New York State Museum, 
Ann Arpor—Pubhieations of the University of Michigan. 
Aucktanp—Reports of the Auckland Institute and Museum, 
Basrt—Verhandlungen der Naturforchenden Gesellschaft 
in Basel 1930-31. 
BERKELEY, CAL.—Publications of the University of California. 
Birvixcuam—Publications of the Birmmgham Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. 
BLOEMFONTEIN—Publications of the National Museum of 
South Africa. 
BotoGna—Publications of the Royal Academy of Science. 
Burenos ArrEs—Publications of the National Museum. 
Boston—Publications of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. 
BovLpDER—Bulletin of the ‘University of Colorado. 
Bricuton—Annual Report of the Brighton and Hove 
Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, 1931-32. 
BrussELsS—Bulletin of the Royal Botanical Society of 
Belgium. 
CatcuTra—Pubhications of the Geological Survey of India. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass—Publications of tie Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. 
CarbirF—Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. 
Cutcago——Publications of the Field Museum of Natural 
History. 
oF Publications of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
» Annual Report of the Nishi Crerar Library, 1931. 
CrncinnatI—Bulletin of the Lloyd Library. 
Compra—Memoirs of the Zoological Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Contes 
Cotorapo Sprines—Publications of the University of 
Colorado. 
CoLumMBus—Ohio Journal of Science. 
Dusiin—Proceedings of the Royal Dublin society. 
Epixpuran—Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society. 
S Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
(TLASGOW—Proceedings “of the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow. 
< Transactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow. 


HEachanges o9 


GORL ations of the Natural History Society of 
Gorhtz. 
Hastines-—Report of the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Natural History Society. 
InpIANAPOLIS—Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science. 
LAUSANNE—Memoirs and Bulletins de la Societe Vaudoise 
des Sciences Naturelles. 
LAWRENCE—Bulletins of the University of Kansas. 
Lonpon—Quarterly Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. 
Publications of the British Association. 
Proceedings of the Royal Institute of Great 
Britain. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
Publications of the Viking Society of Northern 
Research. 
Maptson—Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Art and Letters. 
Mapras—Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
MELBOoURNE—Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 
Mrx1co—Bulletin of the ( reological Institute of Mexico. 
MiILWAUKEE—Publications. of the Public Museum of Mul- 
: waukee. 
MontevipEo—-Arclivos de la Sociedad de SBiologia de 
Montevideo. 
Moscow—Bulletin de la Societe des Naturalistes de 
Moscow. 
Newcastie, Tynr—Proceedings of the University of Durham 
Philosophical Society. 
New Haven—Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 
Osto—Publications of the Norwegian Academy of Sciences. 
Ottawa—Publications of the Geological Survey of Canada; 
Department of Mines. 


i Pubheations of the Canadian Dept. of Agriculture. 

PHILADELPHIA—Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

ss Publications of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 


PortLaAnD, Matnr—Proceedings of the Portland Society of 
Natural History. 

RenNES—Bulletin de la Societe Geologique. 

Ricga—Publheations of the Latvijas Universitates, Riga. 
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Rio DE JANEIRO—Publications of the National Museum of | 
Brazil. 
as Publications of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute. 
RocuEster, N.Y.—-Proceedings of the Rochester Academy 
of Science. 
San Drrco—tTransactions of the San Diego Society of 
Natural History. 
San Francrsco—Proceedings of the California Academy of 
Sciences. 
StrrtiNc—Transactions of the Stirling Natural History and 
Archeological’ Society. 
St. Lours—Publhie Library Monthly Bulletin. 
St. Leonarps—Hastings and East Essex Naturalist. 
STRATFORD—The Essex Naturalist. 
SWANSEA—Proceedings of the Swansea Scientific and Field 
Naturalists’ Society. 
TacuBAyA—Boletin Anual del Servicio Meterologico 
Mexicano. 
Toronto—Transactions of the Royal Canadian Institute. 
Torquay—Transactions and Proceedings of the “Torquay 
Natural History Society, 
Upsara—Bulletin of the Geological Institution of Upsala. 
VrENNA—Publications of the Society of Zoology and Botany 
in Vienna. 
WasHtneaton—-Publications of the Freer Gallery of Art. 
ie Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 
* Annual Report and Bulletins of the United 
States National Museum. 
is Publications of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. : 
er Bulletins of ine Smithsonian Institution. 
is Proceeding of the United States National 
Museum. 
7 Smithsonian Institution, Miscellaneous Col- 
lections. 
ih Publications of the United States Geological 
Survey. 
York—Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, 1981. 
ZuricH—Publications of the Natural History Society of 
Zurich, 
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aByrne, J. Kdwards,..i-2., BRS. Agi on, ano all 
Avenue, dé: 
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aCampbell, A. A., F.R.s.4.1., Drumnaferrie, Rosetta 


Park, Belfast 
*Campbell, Miss Anna (Representatives of), do. 
aCharlemont, The Rt. Hon. The Viscount, | 

Drumeairne, Stewartstown, Co. Tyrone 
aChart, D. A., LITT.D., M.R.1.A.,:12 Malone Park, ee 
Clark, Sir George S., Bart., p.t., Dunlambert, do. 
aClarke, John, Antrim Arms Hotel, Glenarm 
aClarke, G. W., m.B.E., 89 Adelaide Park, Belfast 
aCleland, A. M‘I., Macedon, Green Road, Knock, do. 
aCole, F. J., Ardmara, Greenisland 


aCrawtord.Col. The Rt. Hon, R. G: Sharman, D:u., 
Crawfordsburn 
aCrawiord: W:.WE., BoAl) 1:C.S:, F.ESS., P:Z.8.; 


p] 


Orissa, Marlborough Park, Belfast 
Cromie, A. G. Seeburgh, Castle Avenue, do. 
aCunningham, Right Hon. S.. Fern Hill, Ballygo- 

martin Road, cho. 
Davies, A. C. ee House, Banbridge, Co. Down 
Davies, Oliver, M.A _ Department of Archeology, 

Queen’s University, Belfast 
aDavison, A:-H., F,A.I., F-R-S.A,1., 50 Wellington 

Place, do. 
Deans, T. M.,  tiep,, Academy House, Rosetta, do. 
*Deramore, Lord, ane Heslington Park, York 
Despard, V. D., 10-Academy Street, Belfast 
*Donegall, Marquis of (Representatives of), do. 
*Downshire, Marquis of. 

Drummond, T. WH. 7% Chichester Street, do. 
Earls, Professor J., B.A., Municipal College of 

Technology, Belfast 
aklliott; K. J. lone. Parkmount Road, do. 
aKlhott, Miss A. B.A., Ardroe, Bloomfield, do. 
aKvans, Emyr Estyn, m.A.. 22 Sharman Road, do. 
Ewart, Fred AW oA Bele ‘Derryvolgie, Lisburn 
Ewart, Sir Robert Ebg Bart. -Glentnachan House, Belfast 
aallon. Mrs. EB. J., 25 St. James’ Park, Belfast 
*Fenton, Samuel G., Seapatrick Mills, Banbridge 


aFerguson, G. W., F.R.1.B.A., C.E., J.P Carnamenagh, 
Antrim Road, Belfast 
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Finlay Archibald Wah A CiG.1), AlrsEtE, Willesden. Holywood 


Finlay, Robert H. F., Victoria Square, Belfast 
Flynn, Prof. Theodore Thomson, p.sc., Department 

of Zoology, Queen’s University, do. 
Forsythe, J., 32 Ranfurly Avenue, Bangor 
aFrench, Mrs. G. F., St. Anne’s, Donnybrook, Dublin 
Fry, W. Arthur, High Street, Holywood 
aGafhkin, Miss Mary, 21 Deramore Drive, do. 
Garrod, Geoffrey, M.A., B.L., Maryville, Malone 

Road, do. 
Geale, KR. G., 40 Wellington Park, do. 
Gemmell, Hugh, 41 Albertbridge Road, do. 
“Getty, Edmund (Representative of), — do. 
Gibbon, Lt.-Col. W. D., D.s.o., M.A., Campbell 

College, do. 
Gibson, W. K., 44 Upper Arthur Street, do. 
aGillmour, J. W., Knocknarea, Kensington Road, Knock 
(xoldsbrough, J. B., F.u.a., Central Public Library, Beliast 
Gordon, J. 5., p.sc., Ministry of Agriculture, do. 
Gordon, Malcolm, Dunarnon, University Road, do. 
Grainger, Robert, The Beeches, Holywood 
aGreeves, Arthur, Altona, Strandtown, Belfast 
aGreeves, F. M:, Garranard, Strandtown, do. 
aGreeves, John Theo., Nendrum, Knockdene Park, do. 
Greeves, Owden V., Collin House, Dunmurry 
aHall, Alderman D. Lyle, 79 Cliftonville Road, Belfast 
*Hall, Frederick H., Waterford 
*Hamilton, Hill, s.p. (Representative of), Belfast 
adHamilton, Win. Hume, Hillside, Donegall Park, do. 
Harland. Capt. W., 4 Psalter Lane, Shetfheld 
Harris, Miss 8. M., 25 Hartington Street Belfast: 
Hawthorne, John, B.A., PH.D., F.1.c., 16 Donegall 

Square 8. do. 
Henderson, J. W., m.a., Methodist College, Belfast 
aHenry, Professor R. M., M.A., M.R.1.4., Crosshill, 

Windsor Avenue North, do. 
Herdman, Sir EK. C., Carricklee House, Strabane 


*Herdman, Robert Ernest, p.u., J.p., 1 May Street, -Beliast 
qieron i Ndens pain, JePs) FR, Sane 
Maryfield, Holywood 
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aHewton, John, m.p.s.1., 315 Ormeau Road, Belfast 
atill., Mrs. El liot, Fairholme Cottage, Helen’s Bay 
Hind. John, 22 Cliftonville Road, Belfast 
aHodgson, Lionel C., M.A., 59 W ellington Park, do. 
aHodgson, Mrs., 59 Wellington Park, do. 
aHogg, A. R., 67 Great Victoria Street, do. 
Holland, F. J., 10 Academy Street, do. 
Honneyman, Wm., B.Sc. (LOND.), F.1I.c., York 

Street Flax Spinning Co., do. 
*“aBlakiston-Houston, Major Ce Dil: , Myode, 

Bloomfield, do. 


“Hughes, Edwin (Representatives of), Craigavad, Co. Down 

fo) 5) ~ Oo 

Hummel, Professor F. H., M.sc., A.M.1.c.E., Queen’s 
University, - Belfast 


aJohnston, E. C., ¥.x.s.a.1., Lyncote, Helen’s Bay, 


Co. Down 
aJonnings, V.G., Wellcroft, 161 Sandown Road, Knock 
aKerr, A. W. M., M.a., LL.D., Rocklands, Waterloo 

Gardens, Belfast 
*Kinghan, John KR. (Representatives of), 

Windsor Avenue, do. 
Kinnaird, Miss, 1 Eglantine Place, - do. 
aLamb, G. C., Leura, Finaghy, do. 
Larmor, J. F., Beech Hill, near Lisburn, Co. Antrim 
alLawlor, H.C., M.a., M.n.1.4., 14 Windsor Avenue, Belfast 
alLawlor, Mrs. H. C., 14 Windsor Avenue, do. 
swlepper, R.S., M.A.,; F.R.HIST.S.,-LL:M-,/F.R.S.A,1. 

Elsinore, Crowfordeburn. Co. Down 
Lewars, D. B., 17 Dundela Gardens, Bloomfield, Belfast 
aLiggett, Miss M. M., 109 The Mount, do. 
Livingstone, Sir Richard We MAS DeLrDw.,: Elin: 

wood House, do. 
aLoewenthal, John McC., Lennoxvale, Malone 

Road, do. 
alondonderry, The Marquess of, K.G., P.C., M.V.O., 

LL.D... Mount Stewart, Newtownards 
«Londonderry, The Marchioness of, D.B.E., J:P., 

Mount Stewart do. 


Loughridge, James M.D., F.R.C.S. (BNG.), 52 
Elmwood Avenue, Belfast 
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alowry-Corry, Hon. Cecil, 3.p., Castle Coole, 


Huniskillen: Co. Fermanagh 
dLowry,Corry, Lady Dorothy, Castle Coole, do. 
aLowry, David E., 3.p., Oakley, Strandtowni 
*Macrory, A. J. (Representative of), Belfast 
aMagill, Mrs. A. P., 47 Knock Road, do. 
Magill, John E., Eversley, Whitehead 
Malcolm, Bowman, M.I.C.E., M:I.MECH.E., Inver, 

Ashley Park, Antrim Road, Belfast 
Malcomson, Herbert, Riversdale, Holy wood 
Malcomson, Herbert T., m.B.o.v., 832 Arthur Street, Belfast 
aMaxton, Mrs. Mary, 6 Kirkliston Drive, do, 
aMaxwell, W. C., a.R.1.B.A., 29 Donegall Street, do. 
aMayes, W illiam, 12 Deramore Park South, do. 
Mercer, Prof. 8. P. Hanging Leaves, Carrickfergus 
Mercer. Councillor M. 44 Agnes Street, : Belfast 
aMercier, Mrs. W. C., Gavock, Green Road, Knock 
Milhgan, A., 4 Cooke Street, do. 
aMitchell, Robert A., LL.B., T.c.D., Marmont, 

Strandtown do. 
Moffatt, James A., 3 Chelmsford Place, Larne Harbour 
aMontgomery, Miss E. 8., 26 College Green, Belfast 
aMontgomery, H. C. a Oy Street, 3 do. 
aMontgomery, H. T., 49 Donegall Pp lace, do. 
a@Morton, Frederick, 36 ‘Breseyate Avenue, do. 
Muir, A. H., F.c.a., 7 Donegall Square West, do. 
aMurray, Rev. L. P., Lisnawilly. Dundalk 
*Murphy, Isaac James (Representatives of), Armagh 
*Murphy, Joseph John (Representatives of), Belfast 

*Muserave, Henry, p.u. (Reps.), Drumeglass, Malone, do. 
Muskett, A. E., M. ‘Se. , 232 Stranmillis Road’ do- 
aMacalister, Professor Fe A, S.. DLITT...M.4,. 18 Mount 

Hiden Road, Donnybrook, Dublin 
“McCammon, Thos. P. (Representatives of), 

Woodvale, Holywood, Co. Down 
McCaughey, John, 79 Somerton Road, Belfast 
McConnell, Miss Helen, Derryvolgie House, do. 
McCoy. Wine S20 Damascus Street, do. 

Bs McCracken, ve incis Gas of). 
aMcCready, H. L., M.a., 104 Myrtlefield Park, do. 


«McDevitt, Hugh, th High Street, Holywood 
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MacDonald, David, Castle Road, Comber 
MeGill, J. F., Ardoyne Cottage, Ardoyne, Belfast 
aMeGowan, Thomas, 73 Ann Street, do. 
McKean, Edw. John, B.a. (oxon.), B.L., Gorteen, 

Somerton Road, do. 
aMecKeown, Rev. Leo, c.c., Lisburn 
aMcKisack, C. J., 9 Mount Pleasant, Belfast 
MacLaine, Alexander, J.p. (Representatives of), 

Queen’s Elms, do. 
MacLaine, L., Rathcline, Annadale Avenue, do. 
McMullan, P. J., 5.p., Churchfield, Holy wood 
aMeNeil, George, Ravarnet, Lisburn 
a@{ Brien, Capt, GG... 8. ar Duntimurry 
aO’ Brien, M. A., PH.D., M. R.I.A., Queen’s University, 

“Belfast 
Orr, James, M.B.0.U., 20/22 Victoria Square, do. 
ai torson:, Rev. R. D., 59 Cliftonville Road, do. 
ei ihercon, John F., 2 Mountcharles, do. 
Peacock, Mrs. E. M., Madison House, Cavehill Road, do. 
adPears, John Barbour, Woodlands, Holywood 
Pollock. Gon a MM: ,-p.L.)M.P., Arlington, 

Windsor Avenue, Belfast 
Pomeroy, A. G., m.a:, Arnside, Dundonald 


Povey, Kenneth, m.a. Librarian, Queen’s University, Belfast 


aQuinn, D. B., B.A., 204 Malone Road, Belfast 
alaines, Colonel, p.s.o., Ardview, Killinchy, Co. Down 
Rea, Miss M. E., 8B.a., 5 Myrtle Terrace, Balmoral, Belfast 
Riddell, W., m.a., 88.Wellington Park, do. 
grippimehan, T. YO, ARai.B.A., Tranmore,. “Greenisland 
Rusk. John, B.A., M.B., 188° Antrim. Road, Belfast 
a@Rutherford: Rev. Canon J. C., B.a., ‘The 

Rectory, Carrickfergus 
asalter, Victor, 6 Pickie Terrace, Bangor 
meoalter Mrs. V-., 6. Pickie Terrace, dio 
Savage, Arthur, Westhorp. Cherryvalley, Belfast 
Scott, James, B.E., Craigtara, Annadale Avenue, do. 
Semple, John, Marlborough Park Central, do. 


Shaw, Miss M., 20 Harcourt Drive, do. 
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aSimms, Saml., B.sc., M.p., 235 Antrim Road, Belfast 
Sinclair, Professor Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S. (ENG.), 

University Square, do. 
asinclair, Miss Helen, Inglewood, Adelaide Park, do. 
aSkillen, Joseph, 25 Stranmillis Gardens, do. 


Smith, J. D., 3.p., M.1.c.e., Oakleigh, Ravenhill Road, do. 
@omiibh, I) Uneleby | OABSE.. Leb sBeAls Hh Sede 

Osborne Gardens, do. 
aSmyth, Rev. James, ¢.c., Downpatrick 
Stanley, Major Rupert, Lu.p., B.A., Education Office, Belfast 
Stewart, Prof. A. W., M.A., D.Sc., Queen’s 


University, do. 
aSheils, Rev. J. F., p.p., Carrickmannon, - Ballygowan 
wTaylor, Mrs., Heathcote, Sans Souci Park, Belfast 
a'Taylor, James C., Heathcote, Sans Souci Park, do. 
“Tennant, Robert (Representative of), Rushpark, do. 
“Tennent, Robert James (Representative of), 

Rushpark, do} 


“Thomas, Harold, M.1.n.a., 19 Holland Park, Knock, do. 
aThompson, John, J.p., Mountcollyer, Malone Road, do. 
aThompson, Samuel D., Tir-na-n-og, Helen’s Bay 
atormey, H.C. S.; #R.s:A:1..) The Moat, Holywood 
Notten, J. Hl, BoA. BIS¢., Fic.) IG Donegall 

Square 5., Belfast 
Trimble, Dr. A., 3.e., Tyr Owen, Downview Ave., do. 
Turner, Capt. E. J. L.,m.c., 5 Cliftonpark Avenue, do. 
dTurner, S., Ballyskeagh, Barnett’s Road, do. 
*Purnley, Francis, D. 1, Drumnasole, Carnlough 


aWalmsley, Prof. T., M.pD., F.R.S:E., Queen’s 


University, Belfast 
*Webb, Richard (Representative of), Knock, do. 
Whitehouse, Rev. Sydney P., 86 Balmoral Avenue, do. 
Whitford, Rev. Albert, Moneyrea, Co. Down 
Whitham, Miles R., Chamber of Commerce, ~ Belfast 
Whysall, F. H., M.1.u.n., Musgrave Park, do. 
aNWailson: ‘Prot. Gregg, 0:8. E.. MoAS PED Dose 

M.R.I.A., Transy, Beechlands, Malone Road, do. 
aWilson, George, 17 Bedford Street, do. 
*Wilson, W. Percival (Representative of), do. 
*Wolff, G. W. (Representatives of), do. 


Workman, W. H., m.3.0.U., F.z.S., Lismore, Windsor 
Avenue, . do. 
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| Workman, Robt., Craigdarragh, © 
Workman, W., 8 Corporation Street, 
Wright, W.8., Mossvale, Aghalee, 
aWyse, A. N. Bonaparte, c.B.E., Ministry of 
~ Kduceation, Stormont, 


*Young, Capt. J. R., F.R.LB.A., Rathvarna, 
Chichester Park, 
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Helen’s Bay 
Belfast 

Co. Antrim 


Belfast | 


do. 
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HONORARY MEMBEBS. 


d’Albe, Fournier, p.sc. (Lond. & Birm.), a.R.C.SC:. 
M.R.I.A., The Hermitage, Portsmouth Road, Kingston 


Bell, Robt., Drumecreen, Bellevue Park, Whitewell, Belfast 


aCarmody, The Very Rev. W. P., M.A., M-R.1.A., 


Dean of Down, Downpatrick 
Crone, Dr. J. S., J.P., M.R.1.A., 34 Cleveland: Road, 
Kaling, London, W. 


a*Deane, Arthur, F.R.S.E., M.R.1.A., Threave, Saintfield 
Road, Belfast 


aLawlor, H. C., M.a., M.R.1.A., 14 Windsor Avenue, Belfast 


aMorton, Professor W. B., M.A., M.R.I.A., Glencarse, 
Nottinghill, do. 


qavendall die A. S., MR.1- A. M-B.0: U9 76) Ormrean 
Road, do. 
Swanston, Wilham, F.@.s., Farm Hill, Dunmurry 


aWelch, R. J., M.sc., M.R.1.4., 49 Lonsdale Street, ~ Belfast 


O 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO GUINEAS. 


Belfast Banking Company, Ltd.., : Belfast 
Ulster Bank, Ltd: do. 
ey SRA «teem 


[The Hon. Secretary will be obliged if shareholders and 
members will notify him in the event of change of address, 
or of any inaccuracies appearing in the names and addresses ~ 
in the list. Address:—Museum Building, College Square 
North, Belfast. | 
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